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COMMENT 


Fairness to Producers 


After extolling our native companies last month for generally maintaining 
a high standard of repertory performances, it is doubly galling to have 
to take Sadler’s Wells heavily to task for staging a performance of The 
Barber of Seville which was (to put it bluntly) one of the worst one las 
ever seen or heard at that theatre. The reasons for the evening’s low 
artistic level were various — and, of course, the influenza epidemic has 
been playing havoc with our opera companies no less than with the rest 
of us. But influenza does not explain why a completely new cast was 
allowed to take the stage without an opportunity of rehearsing the work 
with the original producer as thoroughly as had their predecessors. 

In our review of the performance (see page 201) it is suggested that 
changes of cast are not in themselves undesirable. Not only do they 
provide added interest for the public, but they prevent a production from 
getting stale. There are, of course, two schools of thought over this. 
Some producers would prefer to have an opera play for a whole season 
without any changes of cast at all: one has only to look at the casts of 
Felsenstein’s opera productions in East Berlin for an example. But other 
producers have no objection to certain changes so long as the newcomers 
can rehearse with the whole company, the orchestra, and of course the 
producer himself. Many German theatres (as our review again points out) 
get over the difficulty by rehearsing two casts simultaneously for a new 
production, and then giving two ‘first performances’, either on successive 
nights or within the same week. 

Now this may also be possible here one day. It is certainly not possible 
now, taking into account the economics of our opera companies. Not 
only are our singers driven to take concert and other engagements in 
order to supplement their incomes, but the second Sadler’s Wells company 
which tours the provinces most of the time could ill afford to spare five 
or six leading singers to rehearse in London at the same time as the first 
company’s cast for a new production (or vice versa, when the new pro- 
duction is first given in the provinces). It is certain, however, that some 
solution can be found to this problem which would satisfy public. 
performer, producer, and critic. 

More difficult, however, is Covent Garden’s problem with foreign 
producers. It is clearly impossible to expect Franco Zeffirelli to be on 
hand to rehearse every cast-change for Cav and Pag, or Margherita 
Wallmann to be here every time Aida is given with a new set of 
principals. One knows that all the original moves are noted in a book 
by the stage staff, and that the resident producer carefully tries to carry 
out Mr Zeffirelli's or Mme Wallmann’s intentions. But however good 
Ande Anderson may be, and however receptive the new singers in the 
cast, the audience is still getting only a second- or third-hand accoun of 
the first-night production. In these circumstances, is it really fair to the 
original producer to publish his or her name on the programme? For 
what we are seeing is palpably not what they intended us to see. 
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‘The Cunning Little Vixen ? 
JOHN WARRACK 


Jan cek’s opera ‘The Cunning Little Vixen’ will have its first performance in 
Britain on March 22 at Sadler’s Wells 


me of the finest of Boris Pasternak’s late poems, Fame’s not a pretty 
sigi ‘, closes its demand for silent self-knowledge with a great reverberat- 
ing cry on behalf of individual life. 


... you must defend 
Each inch of your position, 
To be alive, only 
Alive, only alive to the end. 


The reiterated word, zhivim, rings on and on after the end of the poem. 
Again, it is the word for ‘life’, a very special version of it, that casts its 
glow over the whole of Pasternak’s great novel: to every Orthodox 
Russian the old Church Slavonic form zhivago can only recall the phrase 
from the liturgy, syn boga zhivago (‘son of the living God’). Janacek, 
too, attached this sacramental significance to the very word for life. 
He cast himself in his autobiographical opera Fate as a composer named 
Zivny (the same root, here specifically meaning ‘nourishing’), while his 
written Creed coincides closely with the sentiments of Pasternak’s poem. 
Reverence for life and joy in the natural world came increasingly to mark 
his music. Indeed, one sometimes begins to feel that the composer who 
began as a cautious conservative and ended as a violent radical, whose 
personal vigour seemed to grow with the years and who could call two 
of his late chamber works Youth and Love Letters, was confounding 
Nature and growing younger with the passage of time. But it was, of 
course, for the detail of the natural order that Janacek kept his greatest 
respect and love. He was attracted to Capek’s play The Makropoulos 
Case for its message that our human life-span is just, that immortality 
would be a painful burden; and the still less ‘operatic’ subject of The 
Cunning Little Vixen drew him for its affirmation that Life continues past 
any individual death. 

The Cunning Little Vixen was born in the unlikely surroundings of 
a newspaper office. The journal was the Brno daily Lidové Noviny 
(People’s News), and on its staff as cultural editor was a well-known 
writer on aesthetics, Bohumil Markalous. Finding himself short of 
drawings to use in his feature pages during February 1920, Dr Markalous 
went to Prague to see one Stanislav Lolek, an artist of his acquaintance. 
At ‘irst Lolek irritably denied that he had anything likely to be of use; 
but Markalous happened to notice part of a drawing showing under a 
pile on the floor in the corner of the room. He pounced on it, and 
disc »vered a hunting sketch somewhat in the manner of Wilhelm Busch. 
Lol-k tried to snatch it back, but Markalous managed to ward him off 
in te ensuing scuffle and bore it triumphantly back to Brno on the night 
exp'ess. The chief editor liked it, and approached one of his writers, 
Ruc olf Tesnohlidek, for accompanying verses. 
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Rudolf Tesnohlidek Leos Jandcek 


Tesnohlidek was reluctant, but in the end, having had his interest 
aroused by walks in the Moravian woods, he substituted for the verses 
that wouldn’t come, a prose story about a fox and her forest life. It was 
the first of a series to be called Prihody Liska Bystronozka, or The 
Adventures of Fox Fleetfoot; but the printer misread the last word as 
bystrouska (‘sharpears’), and not wishing to fuss him with corrections 
Tesnohlidek allowed the alteration to stand. Fox Sharpears became 
instantly popular on her first appearance in April, and among those who 
began following her adventures was the eminent Director of the Brno 
Conservatory, Dr Leos Janacek. Distracted by the sound of loud merri- 
ment from the kitchen one day, it is said, he went through to investigate 
and found his servants clustered round the latest Sharpears. He was at 
once excited himself, and wrote to the author with a view to discussing 
a possible libretto. Tesnohlidek later described his nervousness at meeting 
the great man. 

My heart was heavier than the heart of Sharpears when she was 
caught in the larder during a village feast. I gathered together my 
courage and went. It was a May day, and the song of the birds filled 
the air over the streets and roofs of Brno as if it had been somewhere 
in the meadows down by the Svitava river. 

Leos Janacek was waiting for me in the small garden of the Con- 
servatory. He sat among the bushes, with thousands of tiny blossoms 
shining round his head ; that head of his was equally white, and seemed 
to be the biggest of those flowers. He smiled ; and I immediately kiew 
that this is the smile which life presents to us like a gold medal for 
bravery in the face of the enemy; for bravery in sorrow, adversity nd 
hatred. At that moment I believed that Fox Sharpears was sit‘ ng, 
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2 ned and quite dominated by the kindness of the man in the small 

; den, and that she would approach unseen to sit at our feet and listen 

our plotting. Janacek mentioned the story in a few words and then 

zan talking about the forest at his home in Wallachia which I do not 

: ow. He talked about his studies of birds chirping, and I realized that 
« knew the happiness contained in his smile. 


nacek’s interest in the music of everyday sounds is now well known. 
On i postcard which is before me as I write he suggests to a friend in 
Bm: that a projected music review should begin with The Living 
Lan uage —and he adds, ‘That is also the beginning of music’. His 
pass on for noting down the sounds of the world extended beyond human 
speech to natural sounds, and especially to the cries of animals. “My 
themes grow out of the earth, out of animals, out of people, in general 
they fasten themselves to everything that is: the only thing they avoid is 
the keyboard.’ At the time he became interested in Fox Sharpears he 
had just acquired a new workroom overlooking the hen-house, and his 
pupil Osvald Chlubna has described how he would befriend each bird, 
speaking to it and jotting down its individual cackle. One of these 
scribbles appears in his notebooks thus: 


pag ig 
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It is repeatedly used in the opera, with the hen’s interval of a rising 
thirteenth much contracted to accommodate a soprano and to become 
musically rather more malleable. For instance: 























But ‘f Janacek had found no more in his hens’ gabbling than a distinctive 
pattern, he would have been little but a tape-recorder, or perhaps a Czech 
Ludvig Koch. It is the imagination with which these fragments of 
soun ling nature are spun into music that distinguishes him as a composer. 
His i2chnique is curious and eludes analysis — which he called, in connec- 
tion vith his cantata Amarus, ‘ballast for the instant in which the listener 
takes in the work’. Leading-motives he affected to scorn; even the 
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repetition of themes recedes in this opera before a series of brief wut 
concentratedly lyrical musical gestures. The ‘ko-ko-ko’ of the roo ter 
provides the triplet pattern which is the rhythmic centre of the epis.xde 
of his killing, just as at the start of the opera the murmur and ping ng 
of insects produces two scraps of theme which are sufficient materia to 
make a complete musical picture of the summer forest, its warm air 
dancing with myriad life. 
Andante ds 120 Ob. 
CL - Ve. 


Pe 


The same acute, creative ear gives us the doleful cry of the vixen as she 
lies tethered, the brek-ek-ek-ek-ing of the frogs, the badger’s grunt. In 
his house on the edge of the beautiful woods by his native Hukvaldy, 
Janacek worked through the summer and autumn of 1923 on his new opera. 
The final libretto selected a number of episodes from Tesnohlidek’s 
serial and arranged them into three acts. The sharp caricature of 
humanity — this was the only affirmative work of a pessimistic writer 
whose tragic life ended in suicide — was softened to give man and animals 
comparable instincts and feelings. Much compression was necessary: for 
instance, the thief Martinek and the poacher Harasta are conflated, and 
the vixen’s death is more poignantly brought about after a show of 
family happiness. 
Act I 
Woken from his doze in the forest by a baby frog, the Ranger (bass) 
spies a little vixen (soprano) watching him, and carries her off heme. 
Here she finds a reasonably sympathetic companion in the dog La pak 
(mezzo-soprano), until he begins making advances to her. Two | oys 
amuse themselves by beating her, but are bitten sharply; the Ra ger 
ties her up, and as dusk falls she seems to take on the form of a irl. 
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The Badger The Tortoise The Vixen 
Barry Kay’s designs for the Sadler's Wells production 





Next morning she begins inciting the silly hens to revolt against their 
rooster Chocholka (soprano); but they prefer a familiar slavery to the 
unknown risks of freedom. She kills the rooster, and when the Ranger 


and his wife attack her, she bites through her tether and escapes. 
Act 2 
By vulgarly taunting the Badger (bass), she evicts him and moves 
into his warm lair. At the village inn, the Parson (bass), the School- 
master (tenor) and the Ranger are discussing women and how old age 


ain me is creeping nearer. Inquiries about the escaped vixen, who has 
unt. “ seized hold of the Ranger’s imagination, provoke outbursts of rage 
akvaldy, from him. Lurching home through the woods, the Schoolmaster 
i. ee drunkenly mistakes the vixen’s eyes, peering through a group of sun- 
— flowers, for those of a girl, Terynka, who haunts his own thoughts. 
oben The Parson comes next; then the Ranger, who recognizes the vixen 


and chases her. She is now wooed by Fox Goldenstripe (soprano), and 

ry: for after a love scene they are seer — the rejoicing of the entire forest. 
4 ct 

ed, and It is autumn. Wandering through the woods, the poacher Harasta 

how of (bass) is about to pick up a dead hare when the Ranger intervenes and 

cau‘ions him. Harasta reveals that he and Terynka are to be married ; 

anc when the startled Ranger has gone, he sets a trap for the vixen, 


animals 


(bas) whese tracks he has spied round the hare’s body, and disappears. The 
; ie ; and their cubs are amused by this obvious trick, and when 
7 Lapa sta returns, the vixen baits him while the cubs rifle his basket. 
apy enraged Harasta seizes his gun and shoots her dead. Back at the 
” . inn. the Ranger sadly describes the now empty den to the Schoolmaster, 


whc is in turn upset to learn of Terynka’s impending marriage. 
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Jandcek and his wife at their home in Brno, 1927 


The Ranger suddenly leaves, and trudges off home through his 
woods. Sadly he muses on the past, on his early love for his wife, and 
then begins to draw comfort from the prospect of May and the renewal 
of the woodland life. As he falls into a doze in the same clearing as in 
the first act, the animais begin to stir around him, and he dreamily 
recalls the vixen. Suddenly a cub comes pattering towards him, and he 
recognizes the face of his own vixen in her child. ‘And so,’ Janacek 
concludes his preliminary scenario, ‘evil and good make their round 
through life anew.” 

The great single strength of this enchanting opera lies in its direct 
statements. Just as we infer truths from observed facts, so Janacek 
presents us with his accurately drawn woodland scenes (he had even taken 
professional zoological advice from a Brno friend, L. Jung) and leaves us 
to draw the conclusions ourselves — that man and the animals are close 
enough for a vixen and a gipsy girl, almost interchangeably, to haunt the 
mind ; that the absence of tenderness in Nature herself does not preclude 
it in her creatures; above all, that their death cannot touch undying 
Nature. Jandcek rejoices in this— the closing pages, with celebrating 
horns and the Ranger now at rest in his forest, are among the most 
rapturous he ever wrote — but he will not interpret. So it is strange 
that he should have permitted Max Brod’s German version, through 
which the opera is known outside Czechoslovakia. 

‘The further I went,’ Brod wrote to Janacek, ‘the more I realized that 
the text was very confused and feeble, and that there must urgentl- be 
great alterations for German theatres.’ Accepting Brod as his chamyion. 
not witHout reason, Janacek conceded these points. But it is cherring 
to learn that for this month’s production at Sadler’s Wells, Nor nan 
Tucker has gone back to the original Czech, for Brod’s version nis- 
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wets much in the work. Some of his changes are arbitrary and 
less: a cuckoo becomes a crow, though twice the orchestra sounds 
| ut ‘cuckoo’. This is a small matter ; so perhaps is Brod’s substitution 

; chtelwirten for Brno, Neudorf for Strani, and so on. But his only 

jerman intention ‘to make the fundamental symbolism clearer than 

= Czech text’ leads him into some ugly errors. The Ranger is now 

ted with love for Terynka, whose name is substituted for that of his 

and his wonderfully tender reminiscing in the final scene, reconciled 

e world at last, is coarsened. In the Czech libretto the Ranger is 

ided how on the morning after his wedding day he came along this 

. path with his bride in the same haze following rain, the pair of 

so blind with love that they trod underfoot most of the mushrooms 

had come to pick. The music’s gentle, suffusing radiance matches 

nood perfectly, and does not correspond at all to Brod’s salacious 

inveiition of a chance encounter with a gipsy girl —- ‘How she tried to 

scratch at first! But then she was so sweet! Deeper and deeper we went 
into ‘he bushes . . .’ 

Further, Brod cannot resist overplaying the Terynka-vixen symbolism, 
whicli is very delicately suggested in the original, nor (rather more reason- 
ably) clarifying the parallel between the Parson and the Badger by teaming 
most of the humans up with an animal counterpart (some of these roles 
will be doubled at Sadler’s Wells). Felsenstein’s justly celebrated Berlin 
Komische Oper production does soften Brod’s interference, though it 
keeps the notion of the Ranger being in love with Terynka. It also, like 
(I think) all non-Czech versions, gives the soprano role of the Fox to a 
tenor. The Brno production during the 1958 Janacek Congress used 
a soprano, but I do not recall any strong musical benefit to set against 
the advantages of a male singer. 

Whatever the alterations, it is clear that great problems remain in 
putting animals and insects side by side with human beings on the stage. 
The premiére at Brno in 1924 was highly praised by Janacek in a booklet 
published with contributions from Ota Zidek, the producer, Tesnohlidek 
and Lolek. The German premiére followed at Mainz in 1927: this and 
the Cologne and Zurich productions of 1955 have been dismissed as 
lying in style roughly between Humperdinck and Stravinsky! Voigt’s 
Leipzig version of 1951 must have been even worse. Here an old gipsy 
(the aged Terynka?) told the story by her camp fire: the part of 
Terynka was mimed, a prose text was accompanied by folk songs and 
excerpts from The Diary of One Who Disappeared, and the opera itself, 
appearing later in the proceedings, was given as the Ranger’s dream. It 
is Walter Felsenstein’s magical production that would certainly have 
appealed most to Janacek for the loving accuracy with which every 
movement of beetle and dragon-fly, badger and fox is reproduced ; each 
child actor seems to have understood what it must feel like to have 
wings or heavy black armour on your back. The Czech style of produc- 
tion loes not escape suggestions of Disneyland — Janacek disapproved 
of th: first Prague production — but it is perhaps more scrupulous in 
notin; the human relationship to nature. Whatever the Sadler’s Wells 
solution, an acquaintance with this ravishing score is long overdue for 
Engli: ‘1 opera-lovers. 
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The Opéra-Comique of Paris 
STEPHANE WOLFF 


On December 8, 1898, the Opéra-Comique took possession of the ti:ird 
Salle Favart, which it occupies today. Here it was to attain, under Al vert 
Carré’s guidance, the peak of its artistic activity, and to gain its iner- 
national reputation. But what of the road traversed to reach this matu ity, 
what of the struggles involved, of the victories and the disasters, toc, in 
the preceding two hundred years? 

It is about the end of the seventeenth century that we may place the 
beginnings of the Opéra-Comique. About that time Italian artists enjcyed 
the sole and successful privilege of performing ‘comedies mixed with 
songs’ in Paris. These works, of the type of opera buffa, tended niore 
and more towards satirical comedy of morals. One such comedy, La 
Femme Prude, caused gossip about Madame de Maintenon and s0 
brought about the closure of the Comédie Italienne, as it was cailed. 
Its actors thereupon prudently dispersed to the country. 

At once the mountebanks of the St Germain Fair took over their 
repertory so completely that Columbine, Scaramouche and Harlequin 
continued to amuse and to touch the Parisian public. Not, however, 
without some rather comic opposition springing from their great and 
officially established rivals, the Opéra and the Théatre Frangais, both 
jealous of their royal privileges. The former sought to ban the mounte- 
banks from speaking on the stage, the latter to ban them from singing 
on it. Some performances on the hustings at the Fair, therefore, were 
mimed only, accompanied by a few violins and by posters displaying to 
the spectators the words which the actors were not at liberty to recite. 

Thus it was in 1714, when the Opéra (otherwise the Royal Academy 
of Music) was threatened with bankruptcy and, to raise money, sold 
some of its privileges by auction. Saint-Edmé and the widow Baron 
bought very dearly the privilege of singing on the Paris stage, and then 
founded, in one of the halls of the Fair, the first Opéra-Comique. Charles 
Simon Favart undertook its direction about 1745. 

About 1760 the Italian players reappeared in Paris. They soon sought 
to regain their former privileges, and to have tl.e activities of Favart and 
his players forbidden. The Government resolved the difference by order- 
ing the two companies to combine. Thus unwillingly united, they per- 
formed at the Hotel de Bourgogne under their official title of the Comédie 
Italienne. But Favart and his wife ruled there with such effect that the 
public very soon knew it only as the Salle Favart. It was there that 
such works were born as Monsigny’s Rose et Colas (1764) and Le 
Déserteur (1769) and Grétry’s Le Tableau Parlant (1769) and Zémire et 
Azor (1771). Many such little masterpieces by Monsigny and Grétry 
continued to appeal up to the dawn of the twentieth century. Ther, on 
April 27, 1783, Favart and his company opened a new theatre spe: ially 
built for them to the design of Heurtier in the gardens of the ! [otel 
de Choiseul, exactly where the Opéra-Comique still stands to this dz. 

But in 1789 a rival company obtained — thanks to the suppo t of 
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The italian company ‘being chased out of the St Germain Fair’ —a print of 1637 


Monsieur, the King’s brother —a privilege which allowed it to perform 
at the Salle Feydeau a repertory similar to that of the Salle Favart. That 
their parallel activities hindered each other became apparent: the one 
produced Méhul’s /rato and Dalayrac’s Maison a Vendre, and the other 
Devienne’s Les Visitandines. The two companies soon agreed to combine. 
In 1802 the ‘decree of 7 Thermidor in year IX of the Republic’ promul- 
gated this union and granted them the title of the Théatre National 
de ’Opéra-Comique, already long consecrated by usage. Curiously, this 
Opéra-Comique, officially formed at last, did not set itself up within its 
own walls, but at the Théatre Feydeau, leaving the Salle Favart to its 
Italian rivals, who had become independent again. 

The Opéra-Comique used the Salle Feydeau up till 1829, when it 
opened the Salle Ventadour (today an annexe of the Banque de France). 
Then from 1832 to 1840 it occupied the Théatre des Nouveautés, 
commonly called the Théatre de la Bourse, a building which disappeared 
in 1870, when the Rue du 4 Septembre was driven through. This artistic- 
ally busy period saw the birth of Auber’s L’Ambassadrice, Le Cheval 
de Bronze and Le Domino Noir; Boieldieu’s Le Calife de Bagdad, La 
Dame Blanche and Les Voitures Versées; Halévy’s L’Eclair, Donizetti’s 
La Fille du Régiment; Herold’s Marie, Le Pré-aux-Clercs and Zampa; 
Adam’s Le Postillon de Longjumeau; and Nicolo’s Les Rendezvous 
Bourzeois. Meanwhile the Italians had abandoned the Salle Favart, 
which was falling into decay. So, anxious to re-establish themselves in 
their own property, the Opéra-Comique company had the theatre rebuilt. 
On May 16, 1840, with the 347th performance of Le Pré-aux-Clercs, the 
comp ny opened the second Salle Favart, then the most luxurious theatre 
in Paris. 

Th 3 theatre, which was tragically to disappear in the fire of May 25, 
1887, saw some brilliant years, especially under the second Empire. 
Napo on III visited it frequently, often incognito. He even had a 
priva’ entrance constructed into his own imperial stage box. Unceasing 
in its activities, the second Salle Favart offered to the musical world 
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The first Salle Favart in 1783 


works which are still not forgotten: Thomas’s Le Caid and Mignon, 
Bizet’s Carmen, Offenbach’s Les Contes d’Hoffmann, Mailhard’s Les 
Dragons de Villars, Massé’s Les Noces de Jeannette, David’s Lalla Roukh, 
Delibes’ Lakmé and Le Roi Il’a Dit, Massenet’s Manon, Gounod’s Mireille 
and Roméo et Juliette, Chabrier’s Le Roi Malgré Lui. After the fire, 
the Opéra-Comique took refuge for eleven years at the Place du Chatelet 
in the building of the present Théatre des Nations. Works produced 
there included Bruneau’s Le Réve, Messager’s La Basoche, Massenet’s 
Esclarmonde, and Lalo’s Le Roi d’¥s—as well as such non-French 
operas as La Bohéme. Thus we reach 1898, the year of the company’s 
return to the Salle Favart, rebuilt for the third time. Assuming the 
management of the Opéra-Comique, Albert Carré began by deciding to 
do away with parts of a repertory which he considered ancient and wor 
out. L’Ambassadrice, L’Eclair, Fra Diavolo, Le Déserteur and Richard 
Ceur de Lion (Grétry) disappeared from the bills. La Dame Blanche, 
Le Pré-aux-Clercs, Zampa and Les Pécheurs de Perles were soon effaced 
in their turn. He only just retained Carmen, Manon, Lakmé, Mignon 
and II Barbiere di Siviglia. But he brought back Mireille, Le Roi d’Ys, 
Werther (Massenet), Les Contes d’Hoffmann and La Basoche. Above all, 
he put on works which had become classics and which he deemed worthy 
of a national theatre: Gluck’s Alceste, and both Iphigénie operas. and 
Orfeo ; Méhul’s Joseph ; Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 

As can be seen, Albert Carré sacrificed the works belonging to th. old 
type of opéra-comique, those radiant works which alternated speech with 
charming songs. He resolutely preferred the style of musical dre ma; 
and it is in the choice of the works he mounted that this preferen:e is 
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bes shown. Despising the scores of Grétry, Auber, Boieldieu and 
Da yrac, he substituted for them those of more robust and more learned 
cor -mMporary composers representing the French musical avant-garde of 
the ime. Thus it was that the public was offered the masterpieces which 
for 1alf a century afterwards formed the basis of the new repertory: 
Me ager’s Fortunio, Charpentier’s Louise, Leroux’s Le Chemineau, 
Erl iger’s Aphrodite, Dukas’s Ariane et Barbe-Bleue, Debussy’s Pelléas 
et | élisande, Laparra’s La Habajfiera and Lazzari’s La Lépreuse. 

) these works there were added several representatives of the school 
of alian verismo: Cavalleria Rusticana, Madama Butterfly, Pagliacci 
and Tosca. So were a host of short pieces which, opening the perform- 
anc’, allowed unpunctual spectators to arrive in time for the principal 
wor.: Maréchal’s Les Amoureux de Catherine, Mozart’s Bastien und 
Basi-enne, Dalcroze’s Le Bonhomme Jadis, Adam’s Le Chdlet, Sevérac’s 
Le “eur du Moulin, Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole, Lattés’s Il était une 
Bergére and Offenbach’s Le Mariage aux Lanternes. There was a suc- 
cession of new works or of revivals at the rate of one every fortnight, 
and a rhythm was established of eight performances per week without a 
single day’s holiday except for a month’s annual leave. Thus the Opéra- 
Comique enjoyed public favour and built up its international prestige, 
a prestige then greatly surpassing even that of the Opéra, the attitude of 
which at this period resembled that of a haughty, noble lady in constant 
financial difficulties. 

This was indeed a splendid period for the Opéra-Comique. Confirmed 
season-ticket holders enriched it by their good taste; new works 
developed the appreciation of modern composers ; and, above all, artists 
of the top rank beautified it by their great gifts. One recalls Suzanne 
Brohly, Emma Calvé, Marguerite Carré, Marie Delna, Marguerite 
Merentié and Marthe Chenal, not forgetting among the men Léon Beyle, 


The Théatre Feydeau in 1802 














The second Salle Favart on the morning after the fire of 1887 


Thomas Salignac, Lucien Fugére, Jean Vieuille, Louis Azéma and Jean 
Périer. The radiance of many singers famous throughout the world first 
emerged at the Salle Favart. The theatre had such masterly conductors 
as Alexandre Luigini, André Messager, Francois RuhImann and Albert 
Wolff ; and Albert Carré himself personally approved the stage produc- 
tion of all the works presented in the course of his twenty-five years’ 
management. 

After the First World War the Opéra-Comique suffered competition 
from the cinema. It had also to withstand the exigencies of a completely 
uprooted Parisian life, and the demands of new social laws. All that 
upset more or less its basic organization, its principles of work, and its 
tradition. Yet, till 1925, Albert Carré lost little of his spell-binding 
artistic drive. But, apart from Rabaud’s M4drouf and Faure’s Pénélope, 
new works were given with less authority, and very few are now recalled. 
The company, however, remained of fine quality and the performances 
of the first rank. 

After 1925 the difficulties became sharper. Albert Carré’s successors, 
full of good intentions, had neither his breadth of vision nor his energy. 
Government subsidies became too little, and increasing costs raised tricky 
financial problems. At the same time the quality of the compa.y’s 
ensemble became weaker. and the house was no longer full as a me tter 
of course. On the eve of the Second World War the Opéra-Comique was 
on the verge of failure and closure. 

It was then that the idea was born of joining it administratively to the 
Opéra, an idea soon legally enacted by what was called the Réu: ion 
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néatres Lyriques Nationaux. This solution obviously did away with 
dependence of a theatre which could not breathe without it. Yet it 
tted the Opéra-Comique apparently to survive. and to bridge the 
e period from 1939 to 1945. But at the end of hostilities there 
‘ed what had to occur in an organization of this type. The 
nistrator of the two theatres bent all his thoughts, in spite of himself, 
d the Opéra. The Salle Favart was thenceforth treated rather as a 
relation. Its best artists, its assets, even its repertory were partly 

sed to enrich the Opéra. Works transferred included Mdrouf, Le 
Ys, Pénélope and Ariane et Barbe-Bleue and, later, Carmen, Tosca, 
tre Espagnole and L’Enfant et les Sortiléges. Thus the Opéra- 
jue declined into a disquieting atrophy. 

But a theatre that has a fighting history of three centuries retains the 
prestige of its glorious past. It cannot disappear suddenly. On the brink 
of catastrophe, the Opéra-Comique has just discovered defenders and 
fresh energy. Its present director, A. M. Julien (with Marcel Lamy as 
assistant), has charged himself with the duty of bringing it back to life. 
He has restaged for it Roméo et Juliette, Orfeo, Le Roi Malgré Lui and 
Les Noces de Jeannette. He has introduced, step by step, Bartok’s 
Bluebeard’s Castle, Landowski’s Les Adieux, Dallapiccola’s Volo di Notte 
and Thiriet’s La Locanderia. He has staged new productions of Madama 
Butterfly and Lakmé. Doubtless he would have done more if he had 
enjoyed the management of his own budget and complete independence. 
But even this effort has been sufficient to attract a faithful public again 
to the Salle Favart — and, what is even more important, to attract the 
attention of public authorities. It has been seen that the Opéra~-Comique 
is alive and still has useful work to do. The idea is gradually growing of 
giving it back its former independence. 

That is, in my opinion, the first condition necessary for a worthy 
revival of the Opéra-Comique. Freed from the stifling embrace of the 
Opéra, it will regain a living personality. Well managed, it could again 
become what it was for so long, the most active and therefore the leading 
lyric stage in France. 





Wanted by Readers 


Verdi by Francis Toye, books on the lives of Bellini and Donizetti—Mr J. E. 

Yeomans, Kenilworth House, Astwood Bank, Redditch, Worcs. 

Off-the-air tapes of opera performances in which Martha Médl participates.— 

Mr James Read, 19 Edgeware Road, Blackburn. 

Opera tapes (particularly Italian, French and English operas) for exchange.— 

Mr Ge-ald Hamm, 1338, 66th Avenue, Philadelphia 26. 

Cetra or Cetra/Soria librettos for Nabucco, Luisa Miller, 1 Lombardi, Il 

Trovatre, Don Carlos, Otello, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Le Cantatrice Villane 

and M -fistofele—Mr P. Fortescue, Flat 6c, Summerfield, Sheffield 10. 

Inform ‘tion about Costa Milona, tenor, who recorded for Parlophone during 

the in. or-war years—Mr S. W. Copnell, 56 Arnold Avenue, Gleadless, 

Sheffie! + 12. 

Corres; ondence with OPERA readers in all parts of the world on operatic 
S m Po George Miceli, Hollywood House, St Albert Street, 

alta G. 
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Chabrier and ‘Une Education Manquee’ 
ANTHONY BESCH 


‘Une Education Manquée’ will be produced by Anthony Besch (in Englis :, as 
‘A Lesson in Love’) at the St Pancras Arts Festival this month. 

Emmanuel Chabrier’s two operettas, Une Education Manquée and 
L’Etoile, were occasional pieces, written while the composer was still 
employed as a civil servant in the French Ministry of the Interior. isa 
boy, he had already shown a considerable interest in music and his 
parents had allowed him a conventional study of harmony and the piano, 
while insisting that he should also pursue his legal studies, thus his 
musical training was never taken beyond the elementary stages, but, 
though he obeyed his parents by entering the Civil Service in 1862, he 
retained a passionate interest in music, and indeed in all forms of the 
arts. He became closely associated with a group of artists, poets and 
writers who were all concerned with the new aesthetic trends of the 
period, and he numbered among his friends Manet, Leconte de Lisle, 
Verlaine, and Anatole France. He was an enthusiastic collector of 
pictures and at his death possessed eight Monets, two Sisleys, two Fantin- 
Latours, six Renoirs and eleven Manets, one of which was the celebrated 
Bar aux Folies-Bergéres, now in the National Gallery. 

In 1879, Chabrier went to Munich with his friend Duparc and 
returned profoundly impressed by the performance he heard there of 
Tristan und Isolde. He now determined to devote his whole time to 
music and resigned from his post in the Ministry. His first work asa 
professional musician was the Dix Piéces Pittoresques for piano, of 
which César Franck said: ‘This music is a bridge between our own times 
and those of Rameau and Couperin.’ Franck’s comment effectively sums 
up Chabrier’s musical tastes and the influences at work on him. He had 
affinities with the light operatic music of the past, finding effective 
expression in pastiche of eighteenth-century models, though adding his 
own very individual content of melody, harmony and high spirits. As he 
came more under the influence of Wagner he attempted to explore 
deeper emotional and spiritual themes through a wider chromatic 4 
harmonic range; but in his last two operas, Le Roi Malgré Lui ant 
Gwendoline, he merely succeeded in stifling his original Gallic inspiration 
and overloaded his music with alien Wagnerian luxuriance. 

In a sense, Chabrier summed up in his own life and work the 
dichotomy which afflicted French music during the eighties and nineties 
On the one hand there was the national inclination towards the intelligent 
refinement of emotion into intellectually satisfying patterns; on t 
other hand, an alien indulgence in introspective analysis of psychological 
motives. Some contemporaries of Chabrier, such as Franck and <’'Indy, 
succeeded in resolving these stylistic and emotional claims, but Chabrier 
merely stifled his own inspiration in the attempt, and it is even possible 
that the mental illness from which he suffered at the end of his lif» may 
have been brought on by his failure to satisfy his own integrity. 

But when Chabrier wrote his first two short pieces for the sta ze, he 
was still safe in the protective security of the Civil Service, and thes 
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‘rian complications were far in the future. In form and dramatic 
t, Une Education Manquée is a pastiche, a deliberate essay by 
er and his librettists, Leterrier and Vanloo, in the manner of 
, who in the eighteenth century did so much to develop sophisti- 
opéra-comique from the earlier and cruder comédies-vaudevilles 


a ‘® Bi whic’ had delighted popular audiences in the seasonal Paris fairs. (See 

’ ne Wolff's article in this issue.) Favart makes a character in one 
queée and 1 comedies say—‘Chez nous l’amour n’est jamais une passion, mais 
_Was still angement dont le plaisir est le principe, le lien et l’objet’. This 
1OFr. 18a have been the text on which Chabrier based the theme of Une 


anc his tion Manquée. It is set in the eighteenth century, and the charac- 
are a young count, his newly married wife, and his former tutor — 
ticated equivalents of the characters in Favart’s Bastien et 
icnne or Rousseau’s Le Devin du Village. 
int Gontran has just been married to his cousin, Héléne. Both are 
young, attractive, intelligent—but, in the ways of the world, ingenuous. 
She has come straight from her convent, he from the care of his tutor, 
Pausanias. He has learnt all that there is to know of academic know- 
ledge; she is well-versed in the behaviour of a woman of rank. But in 
one important respect they are uninstructed, having been taught nothing 
about sex. Each awaits a visitor, she her aunt, and he his grandfather. 
The aunt arrives, and Héléne goes to join her, but Gontran’s grandfather 
sends a letter as he is kept in bed with gout. Gontran eagerly opens the 
letter, but his grandfather has written that, though he could give his 
grandson a great deal of good advice, he is sure that Gontran is too 
intelligent to need it. MHorrified, Gontran sends for his tutor to 
fill in the blanks in his knowledge. Meanwhile, Héléne returns, having 
received a great deal of good advice from her aunt, but no information, 
(Continued on page 206) 


eter Rice's design for Group Eight’s production of ‘A Lesson in Love’ at St Pancras 











WORLD REPORTS 
HUNGARY Britten Opera in Budap :st 


Budapest. Benjamin Britten’s comic opera Albert Herring was perfo: ned 
in Budapest for the first time this autumn. The music of Britten is not 
unknown to the Hungarian public. Peter Grimes for years has been succe sful 
in the repertory of the Hungarian State Opera House. 

Albert Herring is a magnificent comedy which derides the typical fig ures 
of an English provincial town in the first decade of this century. The n usic 
is clear, easily understandable and expressive. The composer ridicules and 
mocks everything and everybody, and the score is a real collection of mv sical 
parody. The spirited, amusing libretto by Eric Crozier was translated into 
Hungarian by the conductor of the performance, Tam4s Blum. He was able 
truly to convey the original satiric spirit of the work, in accordance with: the 
English puns and idioms. The stage was extended, both on right and left, 
towards the auditorium at the expense of the orchestra pit, getting nearer to 
the public and increasing the intimateness of the action. The producer wa; 
Andras Mik6, with scenery by Gabor Forray, and costumes by Gizella Szeitz. 

The roles, requiring virtuoso vocal ability and perfect theatrical talents, 
gave an unusual test to the singers. As it generally does with all its repertony 
pieces, the Opera House staged Albert Herring with a double cast, in 
order to secure continuity of performance and to avoid frequent changes of 
programme. Out of the excellent ensemble, two artists playing the title-role, 
Sandor Palcsé and Gyula Tarnay, deserve separate mention. The former 
stresses the acting and skilfully represents the stupid, awkward figure of 
Albert from the humorous side; the latter excels by both his vocal abilities 
and the complete and tasteful solution of the musical problems, his acting 
being characterized by fine simplicity and charm. 

JUTKA SZENDREY 


A scene from the Budapest production of ‘Albert Herring’ 
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U. S.R. New Operas in Moscow 


Mo: »w. The opera season of 1960-1961 began earlier than usual. The 
Bot 20t THEATRE threw open its doors in August — but not for the perform- 
anc of its own company. It had offered its stage to the guest performances 
of t! - Novosibirsk State Opera and Ballet Theatre. 

1e Novosibirsk Theatre was founded soon after VE-Day—on May 12, 1945, 
and 2 the ensuing fifteen years produced seventy-five operas and ballets which 
have won recognition not only among the Siberians (the theatre tours all the 
big ties of Siberia) but the Muscovites as well. It made its first début in 
Mos ow five years ago, in honour of its tenth anniversary. This time too the 
thea’ e¢ had something to show. Notable among its new opera productions was 
The jadfly by the Soviet composer Antonio Spadavecchia (b. Odessa, 1907). 

E hel Lilian Voynich’s novel describes the thrilling exploits of the brave 
fight rs for Italy’s independence. The opera follows the novel in building the 
actio:: up around its hero, Arthur Rivares. The leitmotiv is a simple tune 
in the manner of a Neapolitan song. It is Arthur and Gemma’s Youth Song, 
which. now tender and naive, now passionate and intense, is skilfully woven 
into the score of the opera. The cast was almost completely composed of 
young singers who received their training at the Moscow, Leningrad and 
Sverdiovsk conservatories. The chorus and orchestra both gave scrupulous 
performances. The Novosibirsk Opera and Ballet has shown that it is fully 

capable of coping with complex opera productions. 

The first of the Moscow opera houses to present a premiére this season was 
the STANISLAVSKY AND NEMIROVICH-DANCHENKO MUSICAL THEATRE which has 
long recommended itself as a propagandist of new repertories. Its new opera 
was Kiril Molchanov’s Via del Corno. The composer’s first operas, The Stone 
Flower and The Dawn, were produced on the same stage some time ago. The 
first was a fairy opera about ancient Urals craftsmen and the wealth hidden 
deep within the bowels of the mountains; and the second featured the 
revolutionary exploits of the Baltic Fleet in the early years of the October 
Revolution. Molchanov wrote his opera Via del Corno together with Sergey 
Tsenin. It is based on the popular Story of Poor Lovers by the Italian novelist 
Vasco Pratolini, highlighting the adversities meted upon the poor inhabitants 
of the cellars and attics of a Florence street by Mussolini’s blackshirts, aided 
and abetted by an old lady usurer (Signora). The action takes place in 1925. 

The heroes are the young lovers, Clara and Bruno, the valiant anti-fascist 
Corrado the Blacksmith, and the brave Ugo. Written for a high bass, the vocal 
part of the latter is one of the richest in the opera. It was excellently rendered 
by the young and talented Eduard Bulavin, whose velvety bass and tempera- 
mental acting have won the hearts of his audiences. This was his third season 
on the stage. Tamara Yanko gave an impressive account of the Signora. Boris 
Erdman designed an original décor for the opera, making clever use of the 
revolving stage and achieving high effects with the swift change of episodes; 
and the conductor, Pyotr Slavinsky, provided highly competent musical support. 

In September and October the North Osetian Theatre presented its opera 
productions to Moscow audiences. With a population of some 250,000, North 
Osetia in the Caucasus is a land of high craggy mountains and deep gorges. 
Two works—the one-act heroic opera, Kosta, and the comic opera, Spring 
Song by the Osetian composer Christofor Pliyev — were shown at the Kremlin 
Theatre in Moscow: Pliyev is a recent graduate of Professor Vladimir Fere’s 
—— class at the Moscow Conservatory. Kosta concerns the great 

Osetian poet Kosta Khetagurov (1859-1906) who devoted all his talent and 
energy to assisting his people in their struggle against the feudal lords. Spring 
Song ‘eatures the struggle of the new way of life against the old in the 
Osetia. village. It contains some fine broadly-developed choral finales and 
gay d nce scenes and dialogues in an idiom based on Osetian folk-tunes. 

the singers are recent graduates of the Moscow, Leningrad and Tbilisi 

1 atories. Osetia now has its own opera theatre with a talented company 
ers. A number of Osetian composers are now busy writing new operas 
lets for the theatre. 
GEORGI POLYANOVSKY 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA New and Revived Ope -as 


Liberec. Jiri Pauer’s dramatic folk-opera Susan Vojirovd was again suc :ess. 
ful in its third Czechoslovakian production. Conductor Rudolf Va ata, 
the theatre’s new director, made some very useful cuts, so that the » ork 
became more compact and dramatic. His reading of the score was exc lent 
and showed very often the music in a new light. Marie Rathouska, sc far 
not known as a real dramatic soprano, was a quite outstanding Susan, with 
the very mature Theodor Srubar as her partner. The production was r. ther 
conventional. The definitely higher standard of orchestral playing anc the 
choral singing achieved by Vasata, after only a few months of his work with 
the young company, were most surprising. 

Ostrava. The Opera House stands only a few miles from the house v here 
Janacek was born; and it was in Ostrava the composer died. His of :ras, 
therefore, always form a principal part of the repertory, and their produc ions 
are regularly renewed after a few years. This season it was the turn of 
Katya Kabanova, which is always specially successful here. M lad 
Safrankova (Katya), Alice Spohrova (Kabanicha), Jiri Zahradnicek (Boris), 
Lubomir Prochazka (Tichon) and Karel Prusa (Dikoy) appeared, mostly for 
the first time, in their roles. Bohumil Gregor was the conductor, and Ilj 
Hylas the producer. 

Prague. The NATIONAL THEATRE Opened its season with the first performance 
of the opera Musa Dzhalil by the Soviet composer Nasib Zhiganov, and Ivo 
Zidek sang the title role—a poet imprisoned by the Nazis and condemned 
to death for his fight against them —#in a very impressive manner. The con- 
pany’s new contralto, Vera Soukupova, winner of the 1960 International 
Competition, was excellent as Chajat, the young Tartar girl. Ven 
attractive was the quite modern, stylish production by the young Ladislav 
Stros. Jan Tichy was a firm and attentive conductor. Later Boris Godunov, 
conducted by Zdenek Chalabala, returned to the stage. The SMETANA THEATRE 
began its season with Tosca, giving an opportunity to many singers of the 
company to compete in big roles. Marie Podvalovd and Marie Mikova alternated 
in the title role, Zdenek Otava and Premysl Koci were the Scarpias. But th 
greatest success was the Cavaradossi of Jaroslav Kachel, the new, very gifted 
tenor of the company, who was heard this year at the Holland Festival as 
Laca in Jenufa under Krombholc. 

Usti. The Taming of the Shrew by Vissarion Shebalin, the Russian composer, 
former director of the Moscow Conservatory, attracted much attention. The 


libretto is by Gozenpud (after Shakespeare). Premysl Charvat conducted. 
PAVEL ECKSTEIN 


BULGARIA Another ‘ Dumb Wife’ 


Plovdiv. Like all modern Bulgarian works, Jmalo edno vreme (Once uponé 
Time) was evidently intended to be ‘popular’ in style. Parashkev Hadjievs 
music, especially in the ballet scenes, was composed for the man in the street, 
yet it is not without interest, especially the part of the young wife Kalina, who 
promises her mother to speak to nobody for nine years. As long as 

is dumb, she sings wordless coloratura phrases, returning to lyrical style 
with the return of speech. This tricky part was well taken by M. Angelovd 
(Bulgarian programmes seldom give the full name), agreeably partnered b 
the tenor, Damyan Velchev, as the husband, Radoiko. Credit for a successfal 
performance of il Trovatore goes chiefly to a young Azucena, 
Hamernik, and to the chorus-master, Angel Hristov. Miss Hamernik 
lives the part. Her voice is strong and clear in all registers, and, cespi 
reported laryngitis, seemed capable of filling a larger house. Strongly ma 
dynamic ‘variations in the choral singing never led to rough tone or (aul 
pitch, and the orchestra responded well in both works to Kristiu Maret 


conducting. 
WILLIAM MARSF ALL 
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ERICA A Lively ‘ Elisir’ 


York. The METROPOLITAN OPERA has put its best foot forward with a 

it new production of L’Elisir d’ Amore, the second novelty of the current 

, which was launched on November 25. The delightfully rustic scenery 

ostumes of Robert O’Hearn (whose work was being displayed in the 

for the first time) and the imaginative and well co-ordinated production 

) athaniel Merrill have made this a comic-opera experience to treasure. 

wing an occasional touch from the master showman of the twentieth 

iry, Michael Todd, Merrill has accomplished the rare feat of adding 

sh after flourish to the action on stage (Dulcamara descending in a 

m, village youngsters dancing around the hapless Nemorino) without 

ting a whit from the nineteenth-century charm of the score. He has 

ably seconded by Todd Bolender, whose brief choreographic innovations 

wittily to the general exuberance. 

e Met’s cast, though not a great one, was a well-balanced and spirited 

Elisabeth Sédertsrém was a deliciously arch and coquettish Adina, 

1er singing in the lyrical passages was ravishing. If neither she nor the 

Nemorino, Dino Formichini (who made his Met début on short notice as a 

replacement for the indisposed Cesare Valletti) handled the ornamented 

passages very well, both acted so engagingly that they could be forgiven, 

Formichini revealed an attractive light tenor of the Schipa variety, and was 

entircly prepossessing on the stage; time and practice should resolve most of 

the vocal uncertainties that were displayed in his more difficult runs; and the 

occasional shortness of breath experienced in ‘Una furtiva lagrima’. As might 

be expected, Fernandc Corena’s accomplished Dulcamara very nearly stole the 

show; he was in splendid buffo form on the first night, and his diction was 

superb. The Belcore, Frank Guarrera, had trouble singing the music as 

Donizetti wrote it, but his more straightforward efforts were rewarding, and 

he acted the part with good-natured bravado. Mildred Allen was a delightful 

Giannetta. The chorus and orchestra were responsive to the sympathetic 
baton of Fausto Cleva, who is completely at home in this music. 


Dulcamara (Fernando Corena) arrives by balloon at the Met 











Dino Formichini as Nemorino Elisabeth Sdderstrém as Adina 


Like the bashful swain who finally got up the courage to propose to his 
beloved, the Met has at last got around to inviting Eileen Farrell to join its 
roster. Miss Farrell has been a familiar figure on the operatic scene here- 
abouts for more than a decade, and her Metropolitan début as Alceste (or 
Alcestis, to use the Anglicized version) in Gluck’s opera, on December 6, 
aroused high expectations and an enthusiastic, capacity audience. As far as 
Miss Farrell is concerned, most of these expectations were fulfilled. Hers is 
one of the heroic voices of this generation, and it performed wonders in the 
legato passages and expressive phrases lying within its range, which is, roughly, 
from G below middle C upwards for two octaves. Though her voice sounded 
shrill and unlustrous above the stave, Miss Farrell tackled every note in the 
score, and won an inspiring round of bravos from the audience. She moved 
about stage in a fairly rudimentary manner, but if she had simply sat im a 
chair throughout the proceedings, her performance would still, in many. of 
Gluck’s more sublime passages, have stirred the soul. 

Alceste has been presented three times at the Metropolitan, each time in 
the French version of 1776. It was first performed here in 1941, when 
Germaine Lubin, who was intended for the title-role, was detained because of 
the war, and Marjorie Lawrence sang instead. It was revived in 1952 for 
Kirsten Flagstad, on which occasion John Gutman’s English translation (which 
is also used in the current revival) was first employed. The 1960 production 
was an entirely new one, and was in the hands of Michael Manuel, who also 
designed the scenery and costumes. Mr Manuel was wise enough to keep 
the action fairly simple, and to let the principals stand in one place, framed 
by the chorus, throughout the longer arias and concerted passages; but his 
scenery, which occasionally resembled a Radio City Music Hall extravaganza, 
fell short of the mark. The dominant visual impression was (during the first 
two acts) of bright oranges and reds, with a back-drop of immense statues 
with overpowering torsos and atrophied lower limbs. The costumes ran an 
eclectic gamut from Grecian simplicity to Marie-Antoinette pastoral. The 
descent into Hell in the third act was, appropriately enough, drenched in 
darkness, but the figures of the Ghosts and Devils were badly lit and poorly 
made up, and excited neither pity nor terror. Gluck’s intentions were further 
obfuscated by the vacuous choreography of Anthony Tudor, which resembled 
lawn exercises in a girl’s school on Prize Day. 

In the supporting cast, Nicolai Gedda’s Admetus began well, an:! his 
enunciation of the English text was exemplary, but his singing in his very 
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cult Act 3 aria was extremely sloppy, and his gestures throughout the 

ra were more becoming to the Singer in Der Rosenkavalier than to the 

g of Thessaly. Walter Cassel was a dry-voiced priest and William Olvis an 

npressive tenor Apollo. After a well-paced reading of the Overture, Erich 

isdorf settled down to a rather objective account of the score. The chorus, 
hc vever, was in excellent form. 

Ine turns to the AMERICAN OPERA SOCIETY’S concert production of 
H: 1del’s Hercules on December 2, a performance billed as the work’s Ameri- 
ca premiére, with a mixture of awe and admiration. Despite the resurgence 
of Handel’s operas and dramatic oratorios on the Continent and elsewhere, 
pe ‘ormances in the United States are a rarity, and performances with casts 
ab » to do justice to the often fiendishly difficult vocal writing are practically 
nc .-existent. At least three stellar singers took part— Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
as ‘ole, Christa Ludwig as Dejanira, and Walter Berry, who was making his 
local début, as Hercules. If there were any serious flaws in the presentation, 
th.y came from under-rehearsing plus a certain lack of distinction in the 
smaller roles; though none of the three principals performed unimpeachably, 
they all contributed some distinguished and even memorable singing on this 
history-making occasion. Berry’s resonant bass-baritone is not exceptionally 
beautiful, and his delivery of Broughton’s English text suffered (as did that of 
the other two principals) from a heavy accent, but he brought vocal strength 
and a command of the fioritura to the title role. Ludwig’s Dejanira began 
modestly (as the opera does) and suffered from a lapse of memory in Act 2— 
an incident which Miss Ludwig handled with great poise — but it rose to 
exciting heights in the heavily ornamented Mad Scene of Act 3 (“Where shall 
I fly?’) where her extraordinary command of the coloratura brought down the 
house. Possibly to forestall any such mishaps as that encountered by Miss 
Ludwig, Miss Schwarzkopf used the score throughout. Her singing seemed 
somewhat externalized, and she was not in top form as the opera began. 
However, she sang affectingly the aria about her father’s death, and thereafter, 
except for a lapse or two in the cadenzas, contributed measurably to the 
evening’s enjoyment. The smaller parts were less eloquent, Richard Verreau’s 
Hyllus in particular suffering from uncertainties of pitch and production. 
The orchestra, of appropriately Handelian size with a harpsichord continuo, 
was ably if somewhat frantically conducted by Nicola Rescigno; the excellent 
chorus was under the direction of Margaret Hillis. RICHARD REPASS 


Eileen Farrell as Alceste at the Metropolitan 














BRAZIL A Villa-Lobos Premiér: 


Rio de Janeiro. Heitor Villa~-Lobos’s opera A Menina das Nuvens (The Your 
Girl from the Clouds) had its premiére on November 29. It is based on 
children’s play of the same name by Lucia Benedetti. It is fitting that one « 
Villa-Lobos’s last works should thus itself be designed for children, whom | 
adored. The action takes place both in the sky (with such characters 
Lightning, who is a tenor and the hero of the opera) and on earth, whe 
there is a cruel Queen. The work becomes more attractive with each hearin . 
There are leading-motives for the supernatural powers which are mo 
ingeniously used. And there are two moments which can rank among tle 
most beautiful music Villa-Lobos ever wrote: when Father Time tells the gi 1 
how she was brought to the sky, and the invocation and appearance of the 
Moon. These have a haunting, fantastic atmosphere created with the simplest 
means. The chorus takes part only off-stage, humming, and in the Moon 
episode it is most ravishingly used. 


The production by Gianni Ratto was unfussy and absolutely right. He 
never forgot that adults would also be seeing the opera, and he allowed no 
over-clowning. He designed the sets also. The cast had been chosen by Villa- 
Lobos himself before his death, and a most happy choice it was too. Aracy 
Bellas Campos was the girl, and she cut a lovely figure on stage. She sur- 
mounted all the difficulties of the part with an ease and an aplomb that were 
a constant delight. Gloria Queiroz sang the Queen. A superb actress, she 
gave the best portrayal in the whole opera, and she was in glorious voice. 
The men were all good, and Eduardo de Guarnieri and the orchestra contri- 
buted a magically beautiful reading of the score. A great night. 

ANTONIO JOSE FARO 
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ARGENTINA Visitors from Bayreuth 


Buenos Aires. The recent revival of Wagner’s Die Walkiire at the TEATRO 
COLON was given in new settings by Armando Chiesa and in a new production 
by Otto Erhardt. Producer and designer tricd to compromise between the new 
Bayreuth style and tradition—and they failed. Act 2 with its excellent tighting 
and projections came off best; but in the first and last acts there were some 
embarrassing moments, such as when the roof of Hunding’s hut disappeared 
into the air to represent the entry of spring. The magic fire had motionless 
flames. In addition Martha Médl and Hans Hotter brought their Bayreuth 
costumes, which did not fit into the stage picture at all well. 


Ferdinand Leitner conducted a performance lacking in warmth, though he 
made much dramatic effect in the last act. There were, however, several 
outstanding performances on the stage. Hotter, as was to be expected, 
dominated the evening as Wotan, even though he was not in his best voice 
and had to cut some of his third-act music. Gré Brouwenstijn was an out- 
standing Sieglinde, the greatest we have heard since Lotte Lehmann. She sang 
with a beautiful and ravishing tone, phrased marvellously, and gave a touching 
simplicity to her interpretation. Hans Beirer, with his dark, mellow and heroic 
voice, was an excellent Siegmund, and Grace Hoffman a fine Fricka. Otto 
von Rohr was a dark-voiced and menacing Hunding. Unfortunately, Martha 
Médl’s Briinnhilde was a major disappointment. She evidently found much 
of the music a strain, and her voice sounded very tired. Nor was she particu- 
larly convincing dramatically. The Valkyries were in general weak and were 
horribly dressed. 

The season ended with a revival of Prokofyev’s Love for Three Orang: 
conducted by Ferruccio Calusio, and with the South American premiére of 
Poulenc’s La Voix Humaine, conducted by Theodore Fuchs. Here Dense 
Duval repeated her remarkable performance, well known to European ope:a- 


goers. 
EDUARDO ARNOS 
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Hilde Gueden (Rosalinde), Eberhard Wachter (Eisenstein) and 
Rita Streich (Adele) in ‘Die Fledermaus’ at Vienna 


AUSTRIA New Year ‘ Fledermaus ’ 


Vienna. One of the most pleasant traditions at the STAATSOPER which even 
Mahler didn’t call Schlamperei was to perform Die Fledermaus on New Year's 
Eve. Like the well-known American office party it gave everybody a chance 
to blow off steam and voice grievances. The glorious tradition has just been 
resurrected and everybody is happy. When Die Fledermaus became a great 
success, the pompous Germans promoted it from operetta to a komische Oper 
—honoris causa, so to speak—to make it more respectable. As if Die 
Fledermaus needed it! It will enchant opera-lovers of future generations long 
after some of the grandest grand operas will be deservedly forgotten. 

Die Fledermaus was very young and gay on last New Year’s Eve, owing 
to Teo Otto who designed the charming sets, Erni Kniepert who created 
some wonderful costumes, and Leopold Lindtberg who was a producer of 
genuine charm and comic invention. He kept things on the move for almost 
four hours, translated Strauss’s wonderful music into wonderful action, and 
made funny human beings out of opera singers, which isn’t so easy. I liked 
the silent-movie scene when Eisenstein says goodbye to his wife, and the 
sub‘le persiflage of the Alfred scenes. (Giuseppe Zampieri, unable to learn 
his part as Alfred in German, was told to speak Italian and to act like a 
tenor, and he did. And was very funny.) The revolving stage was used to 
revolve the action, and the ballet (the brilliant choreography was by Janine 
Ch-rrat) did. not stop the proceedings. There were moments when the paid 
guests of Prince Orlovsky had as much fun as the paying guests in the 
auc ence. (The specially priced tickets, at five guineas, went like hot cakes, 
anc some people paid three times that much.) The only slow-down occurred 
in 1e last act, despite the magnificent performance of Josef Meinrad from the 
Bu ztheater as the warder Frosch. But four hours of Strauss is too much. 
Fo: - hours of anybody is too much. 
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Herbert von Karajan conducted with some detachment and little of tie 
quality that made his Ring, Otello and Don Giovanni so memorable. H s 
reading was streamlined and elegant, but somehow the warmth and wistfulne s 
of Strauss’s genius were not always evident. There was fine chamber-music .| 
detail and the ensemble scenes had sweep; but it wasn't Viennese Straus ,, 
though it would be creditable Strauss anywhere but in Vienna. Let us hope th: t 
later performances will bring Strauss closer to Karajan’s heart and vice vers. . 


Hilde Gueden was a charming, vivacious, capricious Rosalinde in tie 
great Viennese tradition, and she sang very beautifully. This cannot be sa i 
of Rita Streich, whose sex-appeal did not always cover up her vocal problem. 
She had certainly more visible than audible ecm. Elfriede Ott as Ida wis 
a swell specimen of a horrible Gay Nineties teenager, if they already had 
them. Eberhard Wachter as Gabriel was a wonderful man-about-town, wearirg 
his tight pants and evening fur-coat with great elegance. He was very much 
himself, and the ladies (not only on the stage) were enchanted with him. Erich 
Kunz was a funny Frank and Peter Klein a hilarious Dr Blind. Gerhard 
Stolze, that clever artist, was miscast as Orlovsky. I say Orlovsky should be a 
woman, a slim and svelte mezzo-soprano, as Strauss conceived the part, and to 
hell with Reinhardt and all those who turned Orlovsky into a man. Stolze 
acted like a tired St Petersburg boulevardier. And Walter Berry (Dr Falke) 
got so impressed with the sound of his own (beautiful) voice that he forgot «ll 
about Die Fledermaus and sang ‘Briiderlein und Schwesterlein’ as if it had 
been written by Verdi. On the first night Kunz sang a famous Viennese song 
and Giuseppe Di Stefano sang ‘O sole mio’ and ‘Dein ist mein ganzes Herz’ as 
only he can sing it among all the tenors now practising—if he wants to, but 
he doesn’t want very often. A great evening and great fun. 

JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


Vienna. The KAMMEROPER’S winter season, held for the first time at the 
Theater am Fleischmarkt, was due to open on January 16 with the first 
Austrian performances of Monteverdi’s Arianna in Carl Orff’s arrangement, 
Orlandini’s // Giocatore and Martinu’s The Marriage. Conductor, Hans 
Gabor; producer, Walter Eichner. Other works to be given include Dittersdorf's 
Doktor und Apotheker, Cimarosa’s Le Astuzie femminili and Pergolesi’s // 
Flaminio. During July and August the company will perform for the eighth 
year at the Schlosstheater at Schénbrunn, staging the first Austrian perform- 
ance of Rossini’s L’Occasione fa il ladro, and also Mozart's Zaide. 


GERMANY A Prokofyev ‘ Fairyland’ 


Munich. On entering the THEATER AM GARTNERPLATZ One senses a congenial 
atmosphere of joy in the teamwork between singers, dancers, orchestra, 
conductors, set designers, producers and Arno Assmann, the Intendant. 


Prokofyev wrote in 1948: ‘I love the stage and am of the opinion that a 
person attending an opera has the right to expect impressions not only for 
the ear but also for the eye (otherwise he would not go to an opera but to a 
concert).’ Herr Assmann too loves the stage, and his new production of 
Love for Three Oranges (its first performance in southern Germany) is as 
much a triumph for him P mesmo as for all those others connected with it. 
Max Bignens has designed sets and costumes which immediately carry us to a 
fantastic fairyland. All singers and dancers wear lavish headdresses depicting 
a characteristic bird—the Prince as a peacock, the mocking jesters as parrots, 
the wizard as an owl. Not for a moment is Herr Assmann’s sure, brilliant 
producer’s hand missing. What greater compliment to him than to say that 
every member of the chorus (excellently trained by Hanns Haas) was a 
character. A man as rich in ideas as Herr Assmann (especially when he comes 
from the ‘legitimate’ stage) runs the risk of over-producing. It is not so here. 
He never overplays his hand and his taste is exemplary. In tackling this work 
the Gartnertheater has gone as far as it may in the world of opera. 

If one counts the eight jesters (imperative in this predation) there «re 
twenty-seven roles. One cannot expect all performances to be vocally as cut- 
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‘Love for Three Oranges’ at Munich 


standing as were those of David Thaw and Ingeborg Hallistein as the Prince and 
Princess Ninetta. Heinz Herrmann (King of Clubs), Claudio Nicolai (Panta- 
leone), Mark Elyn (Chelio), Ferry Gruber (Truffaldino), Fritz Graas (the 
cook), Margit Schramm (Fata Morgana) and Nikolaus Toth (Leander), deserve 
praise on a much lower level, and the sweet voice of Sachiko Nozaki made 
one regret Princess Linetta’s quick death. Eva-Maria Gérgen’s disturbing 
vibrato marred the role of Smeraldina, as the weak voice of Ingeborg Koch 
did that of Clarissa. 

Kurt Eichhorn, conducting with verve and intensity, achieved high-quality 
precision playing from his orchestra, extracting the utmost from it and singers 
alike. Why is it that so experienced and mature a musician no longer appears 
at the Prinzregententheater, where under his direction many performances 
could be raised to a higher level? A case in point is the new Madama 
Butterfly, sluggishly and dismally performed. 

As far as was possible, Lore Wissmann (from Stuttgart) as Butterfly 
saved the premiére of this new production by Heinz Arnold at the PRINz- 
REGENTENTHEATER. She replaced Pilar Lorengar, who withdrew at the last 
moment, and sang finely (a pity that several pinched high notes seemed 
insurmountable hurdles) with a moving conception of the part. Albrecht 
Peters’ Sharpless was also good. But as Pinkerton, Georg Paskuda exhibited 
no human feelings or emotions whatsoever — not even ecstasy or repentance 
—and his voice, of less than routine quality, sounded rough and unlyrical. 
Ger'rud Vordemfelde was a submissive Suzuki. The ultra-realistic sets of 
Otto Stich are extremely beautiful, though for this theatre highly impractical 
in ‘iat those seated to either side cannot see much of what is going on. 
Heinz Arnold’s idea of producing seemed to be, as far as possible, to do 
not!ing. Everything then must depend on the singers—and it is only fair to 
him to remember that Pilar Lorengar’s cancellation deprived him of his main 
pive:. He shows bad taste in having Kate Pinkerton visibly present in the 
adjc ning room, with the door open, when her arrival is explained to Butter- 
fly, »ut then the house was so big that there was no room for a garden. 
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Heinrich Bender, who conducted, displayed as usual (I have heard him i1 
four different works) no contact with the singers. He seemed incapable cf 
creating any tension, apparently imagining that furioso gestures will provic: 
a dramatic effect. I find his results in general spineless. The orchestra ca. 
play very loudly under him. 

GREVILLE ROTHON 
Bielefeld. Reviewing the recent production here of Hans Werner Henze ; 
Konig Hirsch, Andrew Porter wrote last August: ‘Judged as a repertor 
performance by a small municipal company this was an altogether remarkab ; 
achievement.’ Having seen ten of the Bielefeld company’s productions durin : 
the past year, I can confirm that this was typical. On the evidence of the pa 
twelve months there can be little reason to doubt that Bielefeld must now b: 
one of the very best of the smaller companies in Germany. 


The guiding spirits behind the company are Dr Joachim Klaiber, the 
Intendant (formerly of Mannheim) and Bernhard Conz, the Generalmusik - 
direktor. Conz, who has recently conducted performances at La Scala, Milai, 
and at Salzburg, has been in Bielefeld since 1951. His previous experience 
included appointments with the opera companies in Leipzig (under Gustav 
Brecher), Berlin (as Erich Kleiber’s assistant), Kénigsberg, Nuremberg and 
Heidelberg, and the leadership of the Pfalz Symphony Orchestra in Ludwigs- 
hafen. It is to him that the main credit must be given for the building up of 
the first-class orchestra, on which the success of the Opera is based. 

Bielefeld opera productions are usually characterized by careful produc- 
tion, all-round teamwork, style and keenness. Nowhere were these qualities 
more in evidence than in the new production of Strauss’s Capriccio on October 
25 (conductor, Bernhard Conz; producer, Friedrich Petzold; scenery, Franz 
Hosenfeldt). From every point of view this was a first-class performance 
which lost little if anything by comparison with the Bayerische Staatsoper's 
production of the same work as seen in London in 1953 and Munich in 1954. 
The curtains opened on a really beautiful and tasteful rococo set complete 
with painted ceiling, columns and period furniture. The set provided exactly 
the right frame for the production. The singing and acting were of a very 
high order. There were excellent ye from Friedl Loos as the 
Countess (this seems to be one of her best roles), Manfred Schmidt as 
Flamand, Lothar Ostenburg as Olivier, William Dooley as the Count and 
Richard Capellmann as La Roche. The trio (Countess, Flamand and Olivier) 
in the sixth scene after the sonnet has been set to music was particularly 
memorable. Producer, singers, conductor and orchestra had completely cap- 
tured the spirit of the work. 

It could hardty be expected that Bielefeld’s Aida on October 26 (con- 
ductor, Schmidt-Belden; producer, Petzold; scenery, Hosenfeldt) would reach 
the same heights as its Capriccio. The ideal Aida calls for a much larger 
theatre and for resources beyond the means of such a small company. 
Nevertheless, within these inevitable limits, this was a good production. The 
sets again were imaginative and striking and so were the costumes (borrowed 
from the Stadtische Biihnen, Augsburg). The Aida was Elizabeth Kingdon, 
who acted convincingly and sang with feeling and power, though without 
complete purity of tone. Oscar Schimoneck was a vigorous Radames but 
showed little feeling for the music. As Amneris, Hildegard Riitgers sang well 
and with her usual intelligence and artistry, but one felt that this role made 
rather heavy demands on her slight physique. Hubert Hofmann was a 
striking Amonasro. The chorus gave a good account of itself, and so did the 
orchestra. Also in the company’s repertory is Gluck’s Iphigénie en Aulide. 

One final point remains to be made. As befits the town which is the 
centre of the German textile industry, the standard of costumes in the prod:ic- 
tions seen so far (for which Jeanette Andreae was usually responsible) was 
invariably above what one usually sees even in larger houses. 

MICHAEL WARBURC 
Wiesbaden. The season here opened with a new production of Tannhdus’r. 
The Intendant, Friedrich Schramm, produced, and Theo Déring was sce ic 
designer. This was clearly based on Bayreuth. It presented a perman:nt 
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p ying area which appeared in every scene varied only by structural elements 
pillars for trees. Back- -projection outlined the Venusberg, a platform and 
ti ‘s of seats on scaffolding the ‘teure Halle’ with black hangings behind and 
the sides. How little this poverty corresponded to the wealth of the score 

i be clear. In the direction of his artists, Dr Schramm was happier. Here 

rything was neat and authentic. The comical toddlers who, in the proces- 

ii n into the hall, recalled with their grave steps the Seven Dwarfs, had better 
forgotten. A serious error of judgment seemed to me to occur only at two 
< nts in the last act. Wagner wanted a vision of Venus; instead, in the 
esbaden production, we find ourselves suddenly back in the middle of the 
rselberg, exactly as in Act 1, but without a visible Venus, only her voice 
ng evident. Equally ineffective was the appearance, at the close, of the bier 

h the dead Elisabeth. Only by the visual confrontation of the two women 

o had influenced Tannhiuser’s life does the dénouement become intelligible. 

2 guest conductor was Franz-Paul Decker, formerly of Wiesbaden, now 

sical director at Bochum. He brought out with cool precision all the 

iects of the score, its great climaxes, but also the undoubted deficiencies of 
work. The orchestra played excellently under his direction. It must, 
»wever, be said that such an objective treatment of the work left its listeners 
coid. Wagner stripped of magic is at the best of times ‘interesting’ but not 
exciting. The singers displayed good vocal qualities, but were not happily 
suited to their roles. Karl Liebl contributed nothing as the passionate visitor 
to the Venusberg; and his scenes with Elisabeth were too meanly staged to 
enable him to show himself to advantage. On the other hand, Heinz Friedrich 
did not for a moment seem to have approached the ‘Fount of Knowledge’ 
only in chaste reverence. Outstanding was Gerd Nienstedt as a young but 
dignified Landgrave. Liane Synek (Venus) had her great moments, especially 
in her emotionally charged piano phrasing. Hannelore Backrass’s Elisabeth 
has already been known here for some years as a reliable interpretation. The 
performance had a varied reception from public and press. 

After a revival of Strauss’s Arabella came a production of Donizetti's 
Lucia di Lammermoor. The scenery (by Déring) had changing back- 
projections, which resembled baroque Italy more than Scotland. In all a 
happy solution, which had only the disadvantage that every character entering 
apparently came out of the cellar. Walter Pohl’s production was based on 
graceful grouping; but he had not considered how a nobleman should succour 
a lady falling into a faint. The title role was happily entrusted to the young 
Greek Edda Sakellariou, who in appearance had everything to her advantage, 
and her head notes were equal to every difficulty. If she can learn to develop 
this flowing coloratura also in the middle register and a /egato—not only 
staccato —then she can count on a great career. The chest register, which Mme 
Callas uses in this role to great effect, is also too slightly developed. John 
Robert Dunlap as Enrico displayed a voice of beautiful dark quality; but 
here, too, much must be done before we can have much pleasure from his 
singing. Georg Paskuda as Edgardo is already at ease in using an astounding 
vocal technique. Every single note swells from soft to loud and back again, 
and the whole phrase resembles a series of swellings because of an excessive 
expulsion of breath. This young singer stands at the threshold of a fine career 
which he is seriously endangering by this manner of singing. The importance 
of the evening lay with the young conductor Heribert Esser, who interpreted 
the score passionately yet with every consideration for its poetry. 

RALF STEYER 

The Hessisches Staatstheater of Wiesbaden is due to give three performances 
of Fidelio at the NATIONAL THEATRE, Oslo, this month. The cast will include 
Liene Synek, Georg Paskuda, Gerhard Misske, and Gerd Nienstedt. Ludwig 
Ka ifmann will conduct and Friedrich Schramm produce. 

Da-mstadt. Harro Dicks’s production of Verdi's Macbeth opened the season 
her:, with an abstract stage set by Fabius von Gugel, consisting of a tilted oval 
pla e with six stone pillars. The producer’s strict guidance could be detected 
eve where and gave purpose to the performance. Hans Zanotelli conducted 
wii. a dry fervour and harsh attack. Nathalie Hinsch-Gréndahl’s powerful 
per onality imbued Lady Macbeth with its true demonic quality. Giinther 
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eption of Tristan was restored to visual terms by specially 
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for Act Lis reproduced here showing the change from normal 
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Heinz Hoppe as Jenik, Arnold van Mill as Kecal in ‘The Bartered Bride’ at Hambur 


Ambrosius gave a most intelligent performance as Macbeth —a remarkable 
achievement, since this goes against his natural aptitude for light ‘cavalier’ 
baritone parts. A very good evening, and well received. RALF STEYER 


Freiburg. Further performances of Tristan und Isolde had Elsa Cavelti 
(formerly a famous Brangine, Fricka and Oktavian) as Isolde, Sebastian 
Feiersinger as Tristan, and Dagmar Naaf as Brangine. A new production of 
Otello had Georg Lorant as Otello, Norma Giusti as Desdemona, and Andreas 
Agrelli as Iago. Hans Gierster conducted both works. 


Mainz. The season opened with an outstandingly well produced revival of 


Verdi’s Macbeth. Hermann Soherr’s sets depicted a spacious castle courtyard 
with a sunken pit in the foreground for the witches; H. W. Wolff’s production 
was unexacting and conventional. Ernst Alexander Lorenz and Peter Meven 
were excellently cast as Macbeth and Banquo. Lorenz, in particular, sang 
Macbeth’s music exceptionally well and gave a fascinating portrayal of a weak, 
ambitious tyrant. Maria Elisabeth Schreiner gave an acceptable rendering of 
Lady Macbeth, though her voice seems at the moment a little unsure. Karl 
Maria Zwissler’s sensitive and inspired conducting brought out all the horror 
and passion in this superb score. A splendid evening. RALF STEYER 


Nuremberg. The British Festival week here, which included concerts con- 
ducted by John Pritchard and performances of Sheridan’s The School jor 
Scandal and Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra at the SCHAUSPIELHAUS, saw ‘he 
first local production of Albert Herring. It was conducted by Erich Riede <nd 
produced by Rudolf Hartmann, with Cesare Curzi (Albert), Hildegard Jonas 
(Lady Billows), Katherine Harvey (Miss Wordsworth), Ingeborg Nerus 
(Nancy), and Raimund Grumbach (Sid). 
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S' /EDEN Colin Davis Conducts 


Stc kholm. The RoyaL Opera House has been closed since the end of the 
Fe ival in June. The stage has been modernized, partly in order to get 
suf cient rehearsal space, and a new lighting system has been installed. It is 
the same system, by the way, as is being used in the new Festspielhaus in 
Sal burg, and will allow far better productions and swifter changes. Although 
no verformances have therefore been taking place in Stockholm itself, the 
ope:a company has been performing in other Swedish towns and in Denmark, 
an the company’s ballet has travelled to East Germany and to China, The 
sin. ers have also been active on radio and television. The great success for 
the Royal Opera being its production of Blomdahl’s Aniara, it was decided to 
projuce it on television. Unfortunately it was also offered to the Eurovision 
net'\vork, which ought to have had something better adapted to the medium. 
Ins'cad of increasing the ‘space’ effect (which would really have been easy on 
TV. the ‘enclosed’ feeling was made more pronounced. Nor was the sound 
musically satisfactory. 

The Swedish Radio asked Colin Davis to conduct Le Nozze di Figaro, 
and engaged principal artists from the Royal Opera in combination with one 
or two free-lance singers and the radio orchestra. The result was very good 
indeed. Mr Davis, who seems to specialize in Mozart, gave a vigorous and 
yet tender reading of the score. The orchestra played extremely well and the 
singers were of good average quality. Margareta Hallin, known to the English 
public as Queen of Night, sang her first Countess and was excellent in 
style. Unfortunately for the Letter Duet, Elisabeth Séderstrém as Susanna 
showed her slightly irritating tendency to tremolo. Kim Borg as the Count 
showed too much bass quality, and was not sufficiently distinguished in style 
from Erik Saedén’s lively and well-sung Figaro. Ingeborg Kjellgren, now 
active in Cologne, repeated her boyish and musical Cherubino. 

For the reopening of the Stockholm Opera House itself — on December 9 
in the presence of the King—a new production of Don Giovanni was planned 
but had to be replaced by Falstaff. The new Austrian conductor Michael 
Gielen, already known to the Swedish public from concert performances, 
began his Swedish operatic career by setting a very fast tempo to the opening 
bars of Verdi’s score. He seems a very lucid and highly skilled conductor, 
putting heavy demands on his players and mercilessly exposing the poor wind 
section of the Royal Court Orchestra. The singers get good support but are 
quite easily drowned. This was even more obvious in a later repertory 
performance of Fidelio. Mr Gielen is, however, too clever not to adapt him- 
self to the acoustic demands of the Royal Opera House. 


Falstaff was well produced by Bengt Peterson and even better designed 
by the artistic Kerstin Hedeby. This is a very difficult opera to sing, and 
Swedish singers, lacking a Mozart tradition in ensemble-singing, have yet to 
develop the musical sense of listening to each other. Sigurd Bjérling succeeded 
in outlining a decisive character, though the part is too high for him. Erik 
Saedén as Ford looked well and sang extremely well. Barbro Ericson as 
Mrs Quickly and Sven-Erik Vikstrém as Bardolpho had the right sense of 
humour both in acting and singing. The cool Birgit Nordin was over-precious 
as Nannetta, but she has great singing talent. 


In Fidelio we had the pleasure of seeing a début of great promise. 
Gunilla af Malmborg, wife of the young and talented conductor Lars af 
Malmborg, sang and acted Marzelline surprisingly well. With careful coaching 
this artist could one day become a fine Leonore. The young Norwegian, 
Kolhjérn Héiseth, already heard as Siegmund and Erik, displayed his beautiful 
hero.c tenor most convincingly in Florestan’s difficult aria, and will probably 
take the place of Svanholm not only in Sweden but also abroad. Tall and 
bloni, and endowed with a real Wagnerian voice, he only needs experience 
m (ig stages in order to become an asset among singers of this rare type. 
As ; sual, Aase Nordmo-Lévberg (Leonore) took a long time to warm up— 
a li-le too long for this rather short part. Her ‘Abscheulicher!’ lacked 
brill ance, and it was not until the final scene that she showed her powers. 
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Somebody should suggest a new costume for her: the one she is now weari ig 
strangely resembles that of a Chinese communist. Gielen’s reading of tie 
score was very competent, but his tempos are fast and he seems not to ma <e 
things easy for the singers. We are now eagerly looking forward to the nw 
production of Don Giovanni, featuring the excellent Ingvar Wixell in tie 
title-role and giving Gielen a chance with Mozart. Let us hope that he w ll 
inject something of the Viennese tradition. GORAN DAHLIN 


BELGIUM A Hungarian Success 


Brussels. The THEATRE ROYAL DE LA MONNAIE gave the first performan:e 
in French of Blomdahl’s Aniara on December 5. The cast included Kirsten 
Dellert from Stockholm as Daisy Doody and Joan Carroll from Hamburg 1s 
the Blind Poetess. Arpad Gerecz conducted; Géran Gentele, also fron 
Stockholm, produced. The company then gave one performance of the wok 
at Antwerp on December 12. 

Ghent and Liége. The Royat OperRA OF GHENT seems to have a knack 
of selecting interesting operas one seldom hears anywhere else. The prize 
item of this year’s batch is Bank_ Ban, by Ferenc Erkel, which probably was 
never before given outside Hungary.* Of Erkel’s music readers may only know 
of the aria from Hunyadi Laszlo, which Lillian Nordica recorded over half a 
century ago. That work dates from 1844. Bank Ban is slightly more recent, 
1861, and proved to be an unexpected success in Ghent. It was performed 
in Flemish, under the Hungarian conductor Amadé Nemeth, with Ludy Tilly, 
Lucienne Delvaux, Jan Verbeeck, Antoon Lamot and Athur Hoogveld in the 
principal roles. In January the company was due to give Catalani’s La Wally 
in Italian, with Geri Brunincx and Antonio Nardelli. L’Africaine is back in 
the repertory, with Brunincx, Guy Fouché and Gilbert Dubuc, and another 
rarity is d’Albert’s Die Tote Augen. The repertory in Liége seems more con- 
ventional, but this may be because the theatre (under direction of André 
d’Arkor) has just been completely modernized, and the greatly improved stage 
facilities must now be tried out on 
Wilma Driessen the standard pieces. There was // 
Trovatore in Italian with artists 
familiar in London: Victoria Elliott, 
Constance Shacklock, Hans Kaart 
and Jess Walters. Walters also 
appeared as Escamillo in a special 
performance of Carmen with Jane 

Rhodes. 
I had the uncommon experience 
of seeing and hearing Delibes’ 
Lakmé both in Ghent and in Liége, 
with the same soprano, the young 
Dutch coloratura Wilma Driessen. 
She made her début in this part in 
Ghent, and obtained a marked suc- 
cess. At twenty-one she proved to 
be a distinct personality on the stage, 
playing this extremely difficult role 
with authority and finesse, without 
having had a single stage rehearsal, 
and having seen the opera only once 
in her life. Her voice is of the 
fragile exquisite type of Graziclla 
Pareto’s, of beautiful texture, and 
used with great artistry. A month 
later she repeated her performance 





* This work has been performec in 
Germany since the war.—Ed. 
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(v ha different cast) in Liége, where her first night was unfortunately marred 
by .ndisposition. Three days later, however, she proved that she had already 
m. 'e rapid strides, and can be reckoned among the most promising among 
co .ing stars. In Ghent her partners were Robert Vernay and Devercor, in 
Li: :e the excellent tenor Jean Gray and the bass Claude Bell. She has now 
be 1 engaged by the Amsterdam Opera, and was due to make her début there 
in es Pécheurs de Perles at the end of December. LEO RIEMENS 


F. ANCE Rita Gorr’s Dido 


Str sbourg. The first new production of the season brought back Berlioz’s 
Le. Troyens, not performed here since before the war. The adaptation was 
tha made for the revival of the work at Lyons, two years ago. The action 
wa. shortened so that both parts could be performed in one evening, but 
thee was no great dramatic gain since almost the full length of the Dido 
epi odes was kept, ballet included. Still, thanks to the sublime singing and 
besutiful stage presence of Rita Gorr, one could wish these episodes never to 
enc. Strasbourg gave an ovation to Mme Gorr, who had been a permanent 
meinber of the company between 1949 and 1952. She has everything to 
achieve a career like that of Marguerite Matzenauer (another former member 
of the company). Mme Gorr was singing her first Dido, but every detail of 
phrasing was something to wonder at: the part suits her voice ideally, and 
the farewell to Carthage had unforgettable beauty and feeling. But the 
wonderful duet with Anna was spoiled by Inés Chabal’s rough voice, while 
Louis Roney, as Aeneas, was far more at ease in the heroic moments than 
in the quiet ones. Good singer as he is, he sang too loudly in the love duet, 
where Mme Gorr’s contribution was magnificent. There was beautiful 
orchestral playing under Frédéric Adam, but Louis Erlo’s production was 
conventional, underlining the dramatic limitations of the work. Only Lucienne 
Delvaux, as Cassandre, was given an 
opportunity for really dramatic act- Rita Gorr in ‘Les Troyens’ 
ing: she is a fine singer and actress, 
but her voice was not at its best. 

Next came Elektra. Most re- 
markable were M. Adam and the 
orchestra. They had one of their 
best evenings in recent years. Indeed 
the orchestral playing had a chamber- 
music quality, combined with true 
dramatic impulse, and the singers 
were really allowed to sing. The 
maids, for once, had beautiful voices 
(three of them sing the roles of 
Leonore in Fidelio and of Leonora 
in /! Trovatore in minor German 
houses), with a special mention for 
Liselotte Rebmann as the Fifth Maid. 
Friedrich Schramm’s production was 
classical and effective, Theo Déring’s 
settings horrible; could really even 
the backyard in Agamemnon’s house 
look like a Stalag? But the cast was 
as perfect as could be assembled to- 
day. Christel Goltz, in magnificent 
voicc, sang better night after night 
(the e were five performances within 
two weeks). The timbre has not lost 
muc) of its former beauty, and has 

_nchallenged intensity and a kind 

t-agic spell of its own. Elisabeth 

di zen’s regal dress as Klytem- 
nesi.a, all red and gold, is familiar 





to the whole world. She still can sing the part as well as anyone, and acts it as 
perhaps only Mildenburg ever could. Chrysothemis is one of Hilde Zade..’s 
best parts: the top of the voice rang out gloriously, and the scenes with Elek: ra 
had magnificent pathos. Both Hermann Uhde and Fritz Uhl, as Orestes aid 
Aegisthus, were worthy partners to the women. Uhl achieved a thrilliig 
portrayal in a few bars of music and without any neurotic gesticulation. 
ANDRE TUBEUF 

Bordeaux. Recent performances have included Siegfried, with Gertrid 
Grob-Prandl, Ruth Siewert, Sebastian Feiersinger, Paul Kuen, Tomislav 
Neralic and Anton Metternich, conducted by Hans-Willi Haeusslein; Tha’s, 
with Huguette Riviére and Michel Roux; and La Foret Bleue by Louis Aube‘t, 
given by the company of the Lille Opéra, with Huguette Riviére, Jane Berbié, 
Monique Linval and Giséle Desmoutiéres. 


ITALY Turin’s Limited Season 


Turin. For the sixth year the autumn season was housed in the eighteenth- 
century hall of the Teatro Carignano, whose auditorium is suitable, dimension- 
ally and architecturally, for only a limited number of operas, mainly comic. 
On this account, doubtless, // Matrimonio Segreto reappeared in Turin after 
almost fifteen years’ absence. Tullio Serafin worked miracles with an orchestra 
which lacked both precision and homogeneity, shortcomings which will dis- 
appear only when the rebuilding of the Regio will permit the formation of a 
permanent orchestra. The cast was unequal: it included the excellent Sesto 
Bruscantini (although his clear baritone timbre does not today seem ideal for 
the vocal requirements of traditional buffo roles) and a vigorous Leo Pudis, 
with increased vocal powers. In contrast there were Dora Gatta, who is no 
longer the brilliant singer of several years ago, and Silvana Zanolli, somewhat 
acid and with a disagreeable tremolo. The excellent Anna Maria Rota (despite 
a not exactly beautiful voice) and the accurate Luigi Pontiggia, in a role which 
was once the showpiece of Schipa and Borgioli, completed the cast. The stage 
settings were inoffensive and Riccardo Moresco’s production was traditional. 

Tosca is not the most suitable opera to be performed in the Carignano; in 
the first act especially, restrictions of space are fatal to the producer. Giangia- 
como Guelfi was a convincing Scarpia, Anna De Cavalieri a very musical but 
rather cool Tosca, and Daniele Barioni a weak Cavaradossi. Carlo Felice 
Cillario conducted competently. 

With Falstaff, absent from Turin for nine years, we returned rapidly to 
the usual standards of the Carignano. This was a completely acceptable 
performance, which will be remembered above all for Sesto Bruscantini, who 
repeated his splendid Glyndebourne Ford, probably the finest since Ernesto 
Badini. Piero Guelfi, sober and correct, even if a less than impeccable pro- 
tagonist, sustained the title role with dignity. Renato Ercolani was an excellent 
Bardolph, Nicoletta Panni a spontaneous and delightful Nannetta, and Ilva 
Ligabue a lively and agile Alice, aithough vocally less persuasive than 
formerly. The cast was completed by Lucia Danieli (a somewhat common- 
place Quickly), Vera Magrini (Meg), a miscast Alvinio Misciano (Fenton), 
Marco Stefanoni (Pistol) and an inadequate Mario Ferrara (Dr Caius). The 
direction by Tullio Serafin was in the best Verdi tradition. Enrico Frigerio’s 
sets were suitably conventional and his production sufficiently mobile. 

Frigerio was also responsible for the last and striking production of ‘he 
season, Nino Rota’s // Cappello di paglia di Firenze (The Italian Straw Ht). 
a novelty for Turin. This ‘musical farce’, as the composer wished it to be 
called, by clearly defining its scope and bounds, sets out only to amuse ‘he 
audience, and succeeds in this by being played on a plane of parody. Alvi»io 
Misciano was the lively and vivacious Fadinard, who recalled the splen ‘id 
protagonist of René Clair’s cinematic masterpiece. The cast also included he 
ever-diverting Ercolani, Armando Benzi, Mario Ferrara, Otello Borgonc 0, 
Leo Pudis, Alessandro Maddalena, Mariclla Adani, Silvana Zanolli, Mariar sa 
Carminati and Anna Maria Rota. Cillario’s conducting was outstanding. Te 
Turin audience enjoyed itself very much. 

GIORGIO GUALERZ 
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» i. The 1960-61 season at the TEATRO PicciNiI opened with // Trovatore, 
Lucille Udovick, Fedora Barbieri, Carlos Guichandut, Ugo Savarese; 
juctor, Alfredo Simonetto. This was followed by Werther with Miriam 
zzini, Salvatore Gioia, Guido Mazzoni and Carlo Badioli, conducted by 
seppe Morelli, and L’Elisir d’Amore with Aureliana Beltrami, Vito 
andro, Badioli and Fernando Li Donni, conducted by Pietro Argento. 


ygna. The season at the TEATRO COMUNALE ended with three perform- 
‘s of Zandonai’s Francesca da Rimini with Marcella Pobbe, Augusto 
Vi -entini and Giangiacomo Guelfi. Franco Capuana conducted. 


Br: cia. The season at the TEATRO GRANDE opened at the end of January with 
La “raviata, with Virginia Zeani, Alvinio Misciano and Enzo Mascherini. Then 
fol »wed Falstaff (with Elena Todeschi, Alberta Valentini, Rena Garazioti, 
La ra Zannini, Giampiero Malaspina, Walther Alberti and Giovanni Foiani), 
anc Lucia di Lammermoor (with Renata Scotto, Giacinto Prandelli and 
Wa ther Alberti). 


Coo. The season at the TEATRO SOCIALE opened on January 26 with Norma, 
wit: Claudia Parada, Anna Maria Rota (Adalgisa), Joao Gibin (Pollione) 
and Paolo Washington (Oroveso). Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. Then fol- 
lowed L’Amico Fritz (with Lina Darte, Rina Cavalleri, Giacinto Prandelli and 
Paolo Pedani; conductor, Mario Parenti); Turandot (with Dora Minarchi, 
Mirella Parutto, Luigi Ottolini and Andrea Mongelli; conductor, Bellezza); 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia (with Dora Gatta, Vera Magrini, Nicola Monti, Sesto 
Bruscantini, Leo Pudis and Washington; conductor, Parenti), and Guido 
Pannain’s Madame Bovary (with Clara Petrella, Ruggero Bondino, Leo Pudis, 
Guido Mazzini, Saturno Meletti; conductor, Alberto Zedda). 


Catania. The winter-spring season at the TEATRO MASSIMO BELLINI opened 
on January 24 with La Sonnambula (with Renata Scotto and Nicola Monti). 
The repertory includes The Consul, Un Ballo in Maschera, Manon, Vespri 
Siciliani and La Fanciulla del West. Die Meistersinger will be sung in Italian 
with Giuseppe Taddei (Hans Sachs), Mariano Stabile (Beckmesser), Renato 
Cioni (Walther) and Marcella de Osma (Eva); conductor, Jascha Horenstein. 


Parma. The season at the TEATRO REGGIO ended with Un Ballo in Maschera 
(with Mirella Parutto, Cecilia Fusco, Luigi Ottolini and Aldo Protti; con- 
ductor, Ottavio Ziino) and a triple bill of Orfeo A.D. 1947 (Gianni Ramous), 
Rita (Donizetti) and Colloquio col tango (De Banfield). 


Pesaro. A short season at the TEATRO ROSSINI included L’/taliana in Algeri 
with Mafalda Masini, Antonietta Pastori, Vito Lassandro, Afro Poli and Paolo 
Montarsolo, and J/ Barbiere di Siviglia with Anna Moffo, Piero Francesco Poli, 
Piero Cappuccilli, Afro Poli, Montarsolo. Mario Parenti conducted both. 


MONACO A Nightingale 


Monte Carlo. The performance of Rigoletto which opened the 1961 season was 
something of a unique experience for these days. In the person of Gianna 
d’Angelo, we had a prima donna of that apparently fast-disappearing type 
whom our forbears invariably termed a nightingale. American-born Mme 
dAngelo is no actress. She makes no attempt to give us a psychological 
insight into the character she is portraying. But, on the other hand, she is 
very young, excessively pleasant to look at (‘why should you bother about 
acting when you’re as pretty as that?’ I overheard someone say in the second 
interval), and does indeed sing like an angel. Hers is a rather small, true 
coloiatura soprano of extraordinary sweetness, with a Galli-Curci bird-like 
quali'y. Her technique is brilliant, her range unusual, and there is not the 
sligh st hint of strain as she soars to the regions of a high E flat. As a 
resu' she was not a great Gilda, her approach being more that of a concert 
perf. mance, but her ‘Caro nome’ was without exception the best I have ever 
hear (including that of Galli-Curci, Toti Dal Monte, and Gabriella Ritter- 
Cian >i) and deservedly earned her the wildest enthusiasm. 
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Giuseppe Campora, as the Duke, gave an uneven interpretation; an ov r- 
ambitious ‘Questa o quella’ which did not quite come off, a delightful aid 
impassioned ‘E il sol dell’ anima’, and a well phrased ‘Parmi veder le lagrin »’. 
He sounded tired throughout the whole of the last act, his final repeat of 
‘La donna é mobile’ ending in disaster. As Rigoletto, Dino Dondi stres: 2d 
the pathetic rather than the dramatic aspect of the buffoon. Thus ‘Pian ;i, 
fanciulla’ was far more effective than the ‘Si, vendetta’, which fell curiou ly 
flat. However, his really moving singing and acting in ‘Lasst in cielo’ prov 2d 
the folly of the habit so prevalent here of cutting this heart-rending duet a id 
bringing down the final curtain on the discovery of the body in the sack. In 
the minor roles, Franco Ventriglia as Sparafucile, and Gabriella Carturan as 
Maddalena, were the most effective. Ventriglia allied a magnificent portr iit 
of swashbuckling villainy to a splendid and resonant bass. 

As usual the Monte Carlo orchestra played beautifully, but was rather 
roughly handled by Alfredo Simonetto’s conducting. He was so heavy w th 
the brass that in some of the climaxes Dino Dondi’s far-from-lightwei:ht 
baritone was completely inaudible, and at times the tempos dragged lamentab\y. 
Indeed the opening bars of ‘Si, vendetta’, instead of throbbing like an angry 
pulse, might have been the prelude to a funeral march. 

PATRICK TURNBULI 


Summer Festivals 


Glyndebourne, May 24 to August 20 

The cast for Elegy for Young Lovers, which will have its first performance in 
the original English on July 13, will include Emmy Loose, Kerstin Meyer, 
Elisabeth Séderstrém, Thomas Hemsley, John Kentish, André Turp and Paul 
Schoeffler. 


Prague, May 12 to June 3 

Svdtopluk (Suchon): National Theatre, May 12 

Dalibor (Smetana): National Theatre, May 14 

The Frenchmen before Nizza (Kittl): Tyl Theatre, May 15 

Musa Dzhalil (Zhiganov): National Theatre, May 16 

The Invincible (Kalas): Smetana Theatre, May 17 

Marysa (Burian): National Theatre, May 18 

Le Nozze di Figaro: Tyl Theatre, May 21 

The Story of a Real Man (Prokofyev): National Theatre, May 22, June 3 
Jenufa: National Theatre, May 23 

The Excursions of Mr Broucek (Janacek): Smetana Theatre, May 24 
Boris Godunov: National Theatre, May 25 

Susan Vojirova (Pauer): National Theatre, May 29 


Paris, Théatre des Nations, April 10 to July 8, with the following companies: 

Moses und Aron (Schoenberg)—Stadtische Oper, Berlin; conductor, Hermann 
Scherchen 

Socrate (Satie), Diary of a Madman (Searle), Abstrakt Oper, No. 1 (Blacher) 
—triple bill by Berlin Stadtische Oper Studio 

Aniara (Blomdahl)—La Monnaie, Brussels 

A Midsummer Night's Dream (Britten)—English Opera Group 

Orff double-bill — Stuttgart Opera 

The House of the Dead (Janacek) and The Story of a Real Man (Prokofyev) 
—Prague Opera 

Bluebeard’s Castle and Ballet— Budapest Opera 

Betrothal in a Monastery (Prokofyev) and The Queen of Spades—Zagreb Opera 





Rosehill, Whitehaven, Cumberland. Events of interest include: April 8, Sir 
David Webster lecturing on “This Opera Business’; April 9 and 10, ‘ena 
Jurinac as soloist (in arias by Haydn and Mozart) in a concert by the Royal 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by John Pritchard; Apri! 14. 
recital by Gérard Souzay; April 15 and 16, Geraint Evans in Cimarosa’s /! 
Maestro di Cappella and arias by Mozart, with the Royal Liverpool “hil- 
harmonic Orchestra and John Pritchard; April 21, recital by Pilar Loreng r. 
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Coming Events at Home 


»vent Garden. Casts for the provincial tour include several interesting 
f-atures. Rena Garazioti will be making her début in this country as Amneris. 

rturo Sergi, already known for his Walther and Don José, will be singing his 
t st Radames here and Josephine Veasey will sing her first Carmen. As 
< ready announced, Octavian in Der Rosenkavalier will be sung by Adéle 
| sigh at some performances, at others by Margreta Elkins. Ronald Dowd will 
ig the title-role in Peter Grimes, which he has already sung in Australia. 
ites of the tour: Oxford, New Theatre, March 20-25; Coventry, Hippo- 
ome, March 27 to April 1; Manchester, Opera House, April 3-8; Leeds, 
rand Theatre, April 10-15. 


Pancras Arts Festival. As well as the performances already announced for 
Pancras Town Hall, a bill of three religious ‘moralities’ by Carissimi will be 
ven in costume on March 11. They are The Story of Job, The Story of 
»zekiah and Jephtha. The singers will include Eileen Poulter, Margaret 
aith, Stephen Manton, Norman Lumsden and the Handel Opera Society 
\orus; conductor, Charles Farncombe; producer, Douglas Craig. 


We hear that... 


Margarete Arndt-Ober, one of the most famous German mezzo-sopranos in 
the inter-war years, remembered by many as Kostelnicka and Klytemnestra, 
and in Verdi, celebrated her 75th birthday recently. 

Kim Borg has been engaged to sing Boris, Don Giovanni and Mephistophélés 
in Moscow in the autumn. He will record Scarpia, Sharpless and Creon in 
Orff’s Antigone for Deutsche Grammophon. 


Benjamin Britten’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream may receive a double U.S. 
premiére in the autumn from the San Francisco and New York City Opera 
Companies. 


Sena Jurinac will sing Octavian at next summer’s Salzburg Festival. 

Erika Kéth will shortly sing Lucia in Budapest, and Konstanze and the Queen 
of Night in Moscow (the latter role in Russian). 

Erich Leinsdorf will conduct three cycles of The Ring at the Metropolitan 
during the 1961-2 season. 


Wilma Lipp will sing Donna Elvira at Salzburg this summer and Mélisande 
(in French) under Herbert von Karajan in Vienna next season. She will also 
sing Donna Elvira in the opening Don Giovanni at the new Berlin Stadtische 
Oper under Ferenc Fricsay. 


Lovro von Matacic will make his début at the Metropolitan, New York, next 
season, conducting Lohengrin with Sandor Konya in the title role. 


Gian-Carlo Menotti’s new opera, The Last Superman, will be given at the 
Metropolitan during the 1962-3 season. Its premiére is scheduled for the Paris 
Opéra, which commissioned the work, next November. The libretto by Menotti 
is in Italian, and will be translated into French and English for the Paris and 
New York premiéres. 

Leonie Rysanek recently returned to Vienna to sing Tosca and Senta. She will 
sing Salome at the Munich Festival during the summer, with Fischer-Dieskau 
as Jokanaan. 


Elisabeth Schwarzkopf will sing Ariadne during May in Vienna, and Fiordiligi 
and the Marschallin at the Salzburg Festival. 


Cesare Siepi will return to Covent Garden in 1962 for the first time since his 
appearances there with the Scala company in 1950. 


Renata Tebaldi plans to record Otello with Mario Del Monaco under Herbert 
vo: Karajan, and Adriana Lecouvreur with Giulietta Simionato. She will 
make her Japanese début in September, and will open the 1961-2 season at 
the San Carlo, Naples. 


OD™ rm TAR Ae eo 
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Stanley Clarkson as Basilio in ‘The Barber of Seville’, the last opera 
in which he appeared 


Obituary 

Stanley Clarkson, the Australian bass, died suddenly in London on January 22. 
He was born in Sydney in 1905, and received his musical training there at the 
New South Wales Conservatorium of Music, where he made his début as 
Sarastro in 1940. In 1942 he sang the role of the Old Yogi in the world 
premiére of Edgar Bainton’s The Pearl Tree, sharing the role with Harold 
Williams. He sang in oratorio and concerts and did much operatic work for 
the Australian Broadcasting Commission before coming to England in 1947. 
He attended the Opera School in 1948 before joining Sadler’s Wells, and had 
vocal and dramatic coaching from Arnold Matters and Clive Carey in London. 
In addition to singing at Sadler’s Wells he sang regularly in Dublin. Norman 
Tucker, Director of Sadler’s Wells, writes the following appreciation: 

‘I well remember the occasion of Stanley Clarkson’s audition at Sadler's 
Wells. It was only a few months after I myself had joined the organization 
in 1947, and he had only recently come to England from Australia. He sang 
arias from The Magic Flute and The Seraglio, and we were all impressed 
with the noble quality of his voice and with his platform presence. I asked 
him to come to see me to discuss joining the company as a principal bass. 
At first he was reluctant to do so, as his operatic experience in Australia had 
been very small and he feared that, having come to England at the age of 
just over forty, he might not find it easy to establish himself successfully in a 
new career. However, we were short of basses at that time; and guessing 
rightly, as it turned out, at his potential for the stage, we persuaded him to 
take up an operatic career. He joined the company in 1948 and was with the 
company until his death. He sang a large variety of roles including Dik: 
in Katya Kabanova, Friar Lawrence in Sutermeister’s Romeo and Juli: 
(both first performances of these works in Engiand), and Lord Minto in tie 
world premiére of Lennox Berkeley’s Nelson. 

‘His deep, sonorous bass voice showed itself to great advantage in ro 2 
like Sarastro, Rocco, Fiesco and King Philip. Nevertheless probably his m 
successful stage performances were in comedy. Few people who saw it v 
forget the performance he gave as Mr Gruff in The School for Fath 
where his duet with Howell Glynne was one of the highlights of the eveni g. 
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More recently his extremely funny and, at the same time, stylish perform- 
ances of Alidoro in Cinderella and Basilio in The Barber of Seville con- 
tributed in great measure to the success of the productions. He was a most 
gifted artist and seemed to know instinctively the requirements of the style 
of any opera in which he was asked to perform. He was greatly respected by 
younger singers, who frequently went to him for advice. He was a devoted 
member of the organization and gave his services unstintingly to the com- 
pany. We shall miss him very much.’ 


} \labelle Davis, American soprano, died in New York on November 15 last: 
e was 53. She made her début in William Boyce’s The Chaplet at New 
‘ ork’s Museum of Modern Art in 1941. Her most famous role was Aida. 


( unnar Graarud, Norwegian tenor, died in Stuttgart on December 9 last; he 
is 74. He was born in Oslo and made his début at Kaiserslautern in 1919. 
/fter engagements in Mannheim, Berlin and Hamburg, he joined the Vienna 
Siate Opera in 1930, remaining there until 1937. He sang Tristan, Parsifal and 
Segfried at Bayreuth 1927-31, and appeared at Covent Garden as Herod in 
Salome during the 1936-7 winter season. He also sang the title role in 
Piitzner’s Palestrina with great success. 
Max Roth, German bass-baritone, died in Nuremberg, during January; he was 
75. He began his career at Koblenz, and then after engagements in Wiesbaden, 
Breslau, he became a member of the Stuttgart Opera, singing there until 1955. 
He came to Covent Garden in 1936 to replace the indisposed Rudolf Bockel- 
mann as the Wanderer in Siegfried. 





Prizes for Opera Translators 


In order to encourage a general improvement in the quality of operatic 
translations, the Arts Council of Great Britain have announced an open 
international competition for a new version in English of Gounod’s Faust. 
The Council points out that although there are some good translations of 
well-known operas written in other languages, much remains to be done in 
providing performing societies with new English versions, written in a style 
consistent with the musical and dramatic conception of the work, while at the 
same time respecting the practical problems of singing and stage production. 
Audiences of today demand extreme clarity of words in addition to good 
singing and acting, so that the full dramatic impact of the opera may be 
appreciated. 


There will be no entry fee, and competitors may be of any age and 
nationality. Competitors are invited to prepare a new English version of 
Acts 1, 2 and 3 of Gounod’s Faust, and to submit it under a pseudonym to 
the Arts Council no later than September 1, 1961. Entries will be judged by a 
special sub-committee of the Council’s Music Advisory Panel. Three prizes of 
£50, £30 and £20 will be awarded at the discretion of the Council. 

The winner of an award in this competition, and possibly other selected 
entrants, may be invited to undertake further translation work on a profes- 
sional basis. 

Entry forms, together with more detailed information and rules of the 
competition, may be obtained from the Music Director, The Arts Council of 
Great Britain, 4 St James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 





Le Scala, Milan, International Contest 


The closing date for entries in the contest for a new opera, organized by 
La Scala and Donna Fosca Crespi (see OPERA, December 1958, p. 794), has 
be: 1 extended until June 30, 1961. 
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RECORDS REVIEWED 
The Art of Joan Sutherland 


Joan Sutherland, ‘The Art of the Prima Donna’. Arias from Artaxerxes (‘Th 
soldier tir’d’); Samson (‘Let the bright seraphim’); Norma (‘Sediziose voci . 
Casta diva’); 1 Puritani (‘Son vergin vezzosa’); Semiramide (‘Bel raggi: 
lusinghier’); Puritani (‘Qui la voce’); La Sonnambula (‘Come per me sereno’) 
Faust (Jewel Song); Roméo et Juliette (Waltz Song); Otello (Willow Song 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (‘Martern aller Arten’); La Traviata (‘Ah, for: 
é lui . . . Sempre libera’); Hamlet (Mad Scene); Lakmé (Bell Song); Le 
Huguenots (‘O beau pays de la Touraine’); Rigoletto (‘Caro nome’), wit) 
Covent Garden Chorus and orch., cond. Molinari-Pradelli. Decca LX 
5616-7; [S] SXL 2256-7. 76s. 3d. 

‘This album was conceived as a homage to the art of soprano singing, an 
some of its outstanding representatives. In a period where “style” is too often 


forgotten, we who are responsible for this album felt that Miss Sutherland's 


particular interest in stylistic accuracy, as well as her great respect for the 
worthy traditions of the vocal art merited this showcase. The records are 
meant in no way to re-create or imitate the accomplishments of the celebrated 
ladies referred to (Mrs Billington, Catalani, Pasta, Sontag, Malibran, Grisi, 
Lind, Christine Nilsson, Patti, Albani, Lilli Lehmann, Sembrich, Melba, 
Tetrazzini, Hempel, Galli-Curci), but to illustrate the development of a tradi- 
tion often called bel canto.’ Thus runs the legend on the sleeves of both 
these discs. Surely Decca and Miss Sutherland are asking the impossible, how- 
ever, if they expect the reviewer and the interested amateur not to compare 
these performances with those by famous singers of the past (and even some 
of the present) who have recorded the same items. Let me say straight away 
that generally Miss Sutherland emerges from such comparisons extremely well, 
and in some cases sets a standard by which future generations may well judge 
their own prima donnas’ performances (in ‘Let the bright seraphim’, ‘Caro 
nome’ and the Bell Song from Lakmé, for example). 

It is interesting to note that of the fifteen items recorded, Miss Sutherland 
has sung only six (Israelite Woman in Samson, Elvira, Amina, Gilda, Violetta 
and Desdemona) on the stage; yet she has prepared so thoroughly and under- 
stood so well all the music she sings here that one is not aware of this fact. 
The first two items, by Arne and Handel, are brilliantly done vocally and 
musically, though the diction is not all it should be. The Norma excerpt— 
in the original key, be it noted—is reminiscent of Callas in the recitative; the 
beautiful ‘Casta diva’ is not sung in the rich, creamy tones of a Ponselle, but 
rather in the silvery ethereal tones of a Melba. One’s appetite is certainly 
whetted for Miss Sutherland’s stage Norma, which we understand will open 
the 1962 season at Palermo. The other Bellini excerpts, two from 7 Puritani 
and one from La Sonnambula, are much as one has heard recently from the 
soprano in the theatre—perhaps a little too obviously mannered, but exqui- 
sitely turned; while the Rossini is as good as one can expect to hear today. 

The two Gounod items, the Mad Scene from Thomas’s Hamlet, and the 
excerpts from Les Huguenots and Lakmé are all new departures for Miss 
Sutherland. Neither as Marguerite nor as Juliette does she succeed in captur- 
ing the innocence of the character—one has only to listen to Victoria de Los 
Angeles as Marguerite and Eidé Norena as Juliette to hear what is missing — 
and in addition Miss Sutherland’s French sounds a little artificial and 
mannered. Strangely enough this is not the case in the Bell Song, in which 
one is staggered by the purely technical aspects of the singing, and in which 
the fey-like aspect the singer gives to the character is quite charming. 
Marguerite de Valois’ aria from Les Huguenots is a brilliant tour-de-force. if 
not quite as brilliant as Melba’s on the famous Mapleson cylinder trans! :r, 
which after all was made during an actual performance. 

Of the excerpts from the three Verdi operas, the best are ‘Caro nome’. in 
which the singer most successfully suggests the shy, innocent young ; ‘I 
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fi shed with her first love (and which might, as I suggested, become the touch- 
si ne for all future performances of this aria) and the moving account of the 
\ ‘low Song. Sutherland’s Violetta is still too mournful a creature, and, 
u iil she has been produced in this opera by a Zeffirelli or a Felsenstein, may 
w || remain so. Which leaves only Konstanze’s fiendishly difficult ‘Martern 
a er arten’ to be noticed. Here the singer must be faulted for a certain slack- 
ns in rhythm and for omitting the appogiaturas, which the great Lilli 
L hmann certainly did not do. The closing pages, however, are very exciting. 
The accompaniments are provided by the Covent Garden Orchestra, here 
her below its best form, probably because of the rather pedestrian con- 
‘ting of Molinari-Pradelli. The theatre also provides the chorus for the 
ns from Norma, Semiramide and Rigoletto, but—strange omission—not 
those from La Sonnambula, I Puritani or Les Huguenots. 


her Recitals 
cresa Berganza. Operatic arias: Gluck, ‘Che fardé’ and ‘Che puro ciel’ 
rfeo), ‘Divinités du Styx’ (Alceste); Pergolesi, ‘Stizzoso, mio stizzoso’ (La 
va Padrona), ‘O del mio dolce ardor’ (Paride ed Elena); Handel, ‘Piangerd 
a sorte mia’ (Giulio Cesare); Paisiello, ‘Il mio ben quando verra’ (Nina Pazza 
«- Amore); Cherubini, ‘Medea, O Medea’ (Medea). With Covent Garden 
horus and orch., cond. Molinari-Pradelli. Decca LXT 5611; [S] SXL 2251. 
39s. 9d. 

A rather mixed bag, this. Miss Berganza seems, at this stage of her career, 
beiter suited to light-hearted and mischievous roles than to great tragic parts. 
Thus while she is perfectly enchanting as Rosina, Dorabella or Cherubino on 
the stage, and in this recital in the Pergolesi and Paisiello arias, she is not 
convincing as Gluck’s Aiceste or Orfeo (though she sings the music of the 
latter role most beautifully); and her Cleopatra (Handel) and Paris (again 
Gluck) are hardly characterized, though very well sung indeed. Perhaps her 
best ‘straight’ singing on the disc is in Neris’s big aria from Medea. 


Régine Crespin. Excerpts from Guillaume Tell (‘Sombre forét’); // Trovatore 
(‘D'amor sull’ali rosee’); Otello (Willow Song and ‘Ave Maria’); Tannhduser 
(Dich, teure Halle’ and ‘Allmicht’ge Jungfrau’); La Damnation de Faust 
(D’amour l’ardente flamme’). With Paris Opéra orch., cond. Ackermann. 
HMV FALP 531. 43s. 

Like the Rita Gorr record reviewed in the January OPERA (which, it should 

have been mentioned, is also available in stereo on ASDF 141), this record is 
obtainable through dealers who specialize in imports such as Collectors’ Corner. 
Here is an opportunity of hearing Mme Crespin in French, German and 
Italian opera—and, as befits a pupil of Yvonne Gall and Germaine Lubin, she 
is distinguished in all three. Some people might find the slightly reedy quality 
of the voice unappealing, and expect a rather fuller body of tone at the 
beginning of Elisabeth’s first aria, but all in all, Mme Crespin’s singing is 
very beautiful—the soft tones that she exhibits, in the Verdi excerpts especi- 
ally. come as balm to the ear after certain Italian screechers one can recall. 
It is lovely to hear Mathilde’s recitative and aria from Tell in its original 
French, and the beautiful excerpt from Berlioz’s La Damnation de Faust. One 
has heard so much poor French singing in recent years that one has almost 
forgotten what a beautiful language it sounds when sung by an artist of Mme 
Crespin’s calibre. 
Ebe Stignani. Excerpts from Orfeo ed Euridice (‘Che fard senza Euridice’’); 
Semiramide (‘Ah, quel giorno’); Alceste (‘Divinités du Styx’); 1] Barbiere di 
Siviglia (‘Una voce poco fa’); Samson et Dalila (‘Printemps, qui commence’, 
‘Amour, viens aider ma faiblesse’, ‘Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix’) (all in Italian). 
With orch. of Radiotelevisione Italiana, Turin, cond. La Rosa Parodi and 
Tansini. Cetra LPC 50031. 9d. 

This LP assembles titles which were available on 78s in this country some 
ten years ago, and which to the best of my knowledge were made in Italy just 
bef re or during the war. I have long admired this mezzo-soprano; but, on 
pla ing these recordings again, especially after hearing Gorr and Berganza, I 
fin. the voice a shade too impersonal, and the style of the singing a little 
res: -ved. Yet that Stignani was a great singer is not to be denied, and her 
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great gifts—round tone, firm legato line, exemplary phrasing—are all in 
evidence here. There is a sort of stateliness in all she does which already 
makes some of these interpretations sound a little old-fashioned. 


THREE EARLY VERDI OPERAS 


Un Giorno di Regno. With Lina Pagliughi (Marchesa del Poggio), Laure 
Cozzi (Giulietta di Kelbar), Juan Oncina (Edoardo di Sanval), Renatc 
Capecchi (Belfiore), Sesto Bruscantini (Kelbar), Cristiano Dalamangas (Lc 
Rocca), Mario Carlin (/vrea), Ottavio Pienizio (Delmonte), and chorus and 
orch. of Radiotelevisione Italiana, Milan, cond. Simonetto. Cetra, LPC 
1225/1-2. 79s. 6d. 


I Lombardi. With Maria Vitale (Giselda), Miriam Pirazzini (Viclinda), Renata 
Broilo (Sofia), Aldo Bertocci (Arvino), Gustavo Gallo (Oronte), Mario Petr 
(Pagano), Mario Drosini (Pirro), Renato Pasquali (Acciano), and chorus and 
orch. of Radiotelevisione Italiana, Milan, cond. Simonetto. Cetra LPC 
1227/1-3. 119s. 3d. 


La Battaglia di Legnano. With Caterina Mancini (Lida), Edmea Limberti 
(Imelda), Amedeo Berdini (Arrigo), Rolando Panerai (Rolando), Albino Gaggi 
(Barbarossa, Marcovaldo and Podesta), and chorus and orch. of Radio Tele 
visione Italiana, Turin, cond. Previtali. Cetra LPC 1220/1-3. 119s. 3d. 

These recordings of Verdi’s second, fourth and thirteenth operas (1840. 
1843 and 1849 respectively) are three more Cetra recordings from broadcasts 
dating from the Verdi Year (1951). Un Giorno di Regno, Verdi's first and 
only comic opera before Fa'staff, was a complete failure at its first perform- 
ance. Although Toye calls the libretto a hotch-potch, one should remember 
that it was provided by one of the finest Italian poets of the day, Felice 
Romani, who had collaborated successfully with Donizetti and Bellini, and 
that both librettist and composer modelled the style of this work on the 
conventional opera buffa of the period. This does not mean that, as far as 
the music is concerned, there are not already some hints of the Verdi that was 
to come; and much of the opera could only have been written by Verdi, The 
recording reveals much charm in the score and some particularly skilfully 
constructed ensembles. Some of the music might sound familiar to those 
opera-goers who also patronize the ballet, for Charles Mackerras drew on this 
work for some of the music to The Lady and the Fool. This month in 
London at the St Pancras Town Hall the work receives its first stage perform- 
ance in Great Britain. 

This recording has Lina Pagliughi, who brings to her music just the right 
light touch; Juan Oncina, in much fresher and more pleasant voice than in 
recent years at Glyndebourne; the excellent Capecchi and Bruscantini; and 
an almost voiceless, but very funny, Dalamangas. Alfredo Simonetto conducts 
in a lively manner. 

I Lombardi, of which the third and fourth acts especially contain some of 
the best early Verdi, deserves a better performance than it receives here. Only 
Petri’s vivid Pagano and Bertocci’s capable Arvino are acceptable. Vitale 
is a thin-voiced and shrill Giselda, and Gallo a third-rate Oronte. Manno 
Wolf-Ferrari makes heavy weather of the score. 

La Battaglia di Legnano, on the other hand, gave me a great deal of 
pleasure. Mancini is a kind of latter-day Caniglia, and can be, and here often 
is, very exciting. Panerai’s round, young tones and Berdini’s virile tenor voice 
suit these singers’ roles. About the various undertakings of Gaggi, however, 
I remain silent, and refrain from the obvious pun. Ferdinando Previtali 
conducts a dramatic and well-paced performance. This work, too, we are to 
hear in London (in English as The Bartle) during the Welsh National Ly 1 
Company’s season in May. H.D. 





The April opera will include articles on Geraint Evans by Lionel Dunlop ard 
on Peter Grimes by a Russian critic. 
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or (Jenifer Eddy) sees Orpheus (Norma Procter) finally reunited with Eurydice (Elsie Moris« 
2 
Opera Diary 

Orpheus. Covent Garden, January 16 

[ sometimes wonder what would have happened to Gluck’s Orpheus 
had not Berlioz, in 1859, revised the title role (originally written for the 
castrato Guadagni) and staged the work at the Théatre Lyrique, Paris, 
with the celebrated Pauline Viardot as Orpheus. Until then the work 
had fallen into virtual neglect, but the Berlioz-Viardot version was 
immediately successful and was given 150 times. Since then Orpheus has 
nearly always been sung by a contralto or mezzo-soprano. True, Gluck’s 
Paris version of 1774 for the tenor Legros has been occasionally revived 
—Fernand Ansseau and Joseph Rogachewsky were famous tenor 
exponents in the 1920s, André Burdino sang the role at Covent Garden 
in 1937, and Nicolai Gedda at the 1955 Aix-en-Provence festival— but 
by and large the operatic public seem to have favoured a female Orpheus. 
As far as the British operatic public is concerned, oratorio experience 
seems to be the first qualification for any aspiring Orpheus (Clara Butt, 
Kathleen Ferrier and now Norma Procter) — oratorio experience, and 
oratorio style and voice. This seems to me quite wrong, for although 
Pa: line Viardot was a mezzo-soprano, it will be remembered that Mali- 
bra1’s younger sister was a highly dramatic singing-actress, possessing a 
voi e of three octaves’ compass and a repertory that included Lady 
Me: >beth, Azucena, Norma, Donna Anna, Lucia, Amina, and Leonora 
in .a Favorita. I cannot believe that the Berlioz-Gluck Orpheus in the 
har is of Viardot sounded the least oratorio-like ; nor can I believe that 
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it was acted in a restrained an |! 
genteel fashion. Failing a Rit: 
Gorr in the part, perhaps the soli - 
tion today would be to cast 
warm-sounding baritone in th: 
role (Gérard Souzay has sung 
on the stage and Fischer-Dieska 1 
has recorded it). This would allo. 
the listener to hear Gluck’s origin: | 
castrato version transposed dow 
an octave, and turn Orpheus into 
a real flesh-and-blood creatur¢, 
whose sufferings and emotions :t 
the loss of his wife could te 
shared by most of the audience-- 
something that is virtually im- 
possible with a female Orpheus. 
From this long preamble, readers 
will no doubt have gathered that, 
like many people, I found the re- 
cent Covent Garden revival far too 
cool and artificial. Although it was musically sung and tastefully played, 
it was very much like a concert performance in costume. Norma Procter 
as Orpheus sang her music with artistry and feeling, but obviously 
viewed Orpheus as a close relative to the many oratorio mezzo-contralto 
parts she sings; Elsie Morison began by infusing some semblance of 
passion into Eurydice’s music, and then seemed to have second thoughts 
about it; the conductor, Louis de Froment, viewed the piece as so many 
separate pretty numbers and played them like Lully or Rameau, devoid 
of warmth and feeling; the remnants of Sophie Fedorovitch’s settings 
(designed for Frederick Ashton’s production with Ferrier) were used, 
with some singularly inept choreography by Kenneth MacMillan, and 
some very earthbound Blessed Spirits. Given these, what chance had 
the gifted Colin Graham of doing anything really striking as a pro- 
ducer? Let us hope that he will be given an opportunity in the Solti 
régime to show us what he is really capable of. H.D.R. 


La Cenerentola (excerpts) and Il Tabarro. Arts Council Opera Group, 
Westminster Technical College, January 20 

The activities of the Arts Council touring group, ‘Opera for All’, have 
been noted from time to time in our pages. Just over two years ago 
(January 1959), an invited audience was able to sample its wares at the 
Westminster Technical College. Now, two years later, critics and leading 
personalities from the world of opera were invited to hear them again in 
London. The chief difference between January 1959 and January 1961 
is the fact that the Arts Council now has two groups on the road, 
which means that twice as many centres throughout Great Britain can 
now hear costume performances of opera each year. (One should a's0 
not forget the Opera Players, who have no connection with the A ts 
Council, but do a similar job—see page 206.) 
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Elsie Morison as Eurydice 





1e junior of the two groups gave two scenes from Act 1 of La 
Cer ‘rentola in Arthur Jacobs’s witty translation. The production by 
Ch: les Craig was a replica of what he has done at Sadler’s Wells (or 
per aps the Sadler’s Wells production was a replica of this one); but 
wh . mature professional singers can do on the stage does not come so 
eas y to these young singers. Rossini requires an elegance and style in 
mu c and action which these artists frankly do not possess at this stage 
of ieir careers. The other group gave a most convincing performance 
of . uccini’s // Tabarro in which a young soprano, Wendy Baldwin, made 
a © ep impression as Giorgetta. She has a true gift for the stage, and 
one of those magnetic personalities which rivet the audience’s attention. 
I u' derstand she has been engaged for Sadler’s Wells, and trust that she 
will be used wisely ; her vocal talent must not be squandered. 

H.D.R. 


Ariadne on Naxos. Sadler's Wells, January 25 


That English audiences are more open-minded and more adventurous 
than of old can be seen, not only in the recent welcome extended to 
Oedipus Rex, Wozzeck and Bluebeard’s Castle, but in the rapturous 
success Of Ariadne on Naxos at Sadler’s Wells. This enchanting work 
used to be regarded with deep suspicion as a theatrical mish-mash of 
which no one could make head or tail. Only three London performances 
were given between the wars; it makes one turn green with envy and 
irritation to learn that, when it was sung in 1924 by Lotte Lehmann and 
Maria Ivogiin, with Elisabeth Schumann as the Composer, it ‘drew one of 
the smallest audiences of the season’; with such a cast, Covent Garden 


‘Ariadne on Naxos’: Michael Malnick (on platform) as the Major-domo, 
Alexander Y oung (with upraised hand) as the Dancing-master, 
and June Bronhill (next to him) as Zerbinetta 
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‘Ariadne on Naxos’: Elizabeth Fretwell as the desolate Ariadne is serenade | by 
Julian Moyle as Harlequin. Behind, Iris Kells as Echo 





ade | by 


Id now sell out at least a dozen performances at £5 a stall. Many 

gs, no doubt, have conspired to make us more receptive: the popu- 

y of ballet and of ‘experimental’ theatre, as well as numerous broad- 

s of the opera from Glyndebourne and Edinburgh and the availability 
f . fine complete recording. 

his was the first time England had heard Ariadne in English; the 

nt and effective version by Tom Hammond was based on an older 

2 \slation by Alfred Kalisch, which seems to have been performed only 

he Juilliard School of Music, New York, in 1934. Throughout the 

. logue, especially, the value of the audience’s quick grasp of events 

continuously perceptible; but in the main action (where the words 
are admittedly harder to put across) the normally high standards of 
art.culation at this theatre collapsed, and we were aware only of having 
foreited the limpid purity of Hofmannsthal’s verse without any corres- 
pording gain. 

Yhe opening performance was handicapped by the fact that two of 
the principals were last-minute substitutes: Gwynneth Jenkins appeared 
as the Composer in place of Bettina Jonic, and Alberto Remedios as 
Bacchus in place of Charles Craig. Of the two, the tenor probably had 
the better chance to do himself justice ; at any rate his name was printed 
in the programme. His singing was musical and clear, though not of 
such a quality as to disguise the relative poverty of Strauss’s inspiration 
in the long closing duet which ought to set the seal of greatness on the 
opera; but neither his make-up (with that silly little beard) nor his 
apologetic stage deportment helped to suggest the most radiantly youth- 
ful of the Olympians. Miss Jenkins acquitted herself well in a hair- 
faising predicament: more than that one cannot truthfully say. It was a 
pity, I feel, to have abandoned the traditional Byronic open collar which 
immediately establishes the Composer’s youth, innocence and directness 
among the starchy or betinselled crew all round him; the tradition goes 
right back to the first performance, as is shown by a contemporary 
photograph of Lotte Lehmann in the role. It was also a small fault in 
the costuming that the servants wore brightly coloured clothes which 
made it quite hard to distinguish them in the action of the Prologue. 

On the other hand, Peter Rice’s set for the Prologue is delightful and 
extremely ingenious; it provided a perfect frame for the clear and 
inventive production of Anthony Besch. Particularly brilliant was Mr 
Rice’s use of two curtains: the back-drop of the ‘stage within the stage’ 
which, when lowered, provided exactly the requisite intimacy for the 
little flirtation between Zerbinetta and Composer ; and the front-curtain 
of the inner stage which descended at the very end of the Prologue, 
concealing the comfortable rows of massive armchairs for the guests and 
allo-ving the Ariadne to take up her disconsolate pose in readiness for the 
mai: action. I did not care so much for the representation of Ariadne’s 
island, which erred on the side of garish extravagance; and it was the 
quai ‘test of faux pas to send Zerbinetta and Harlequin aloft on a 
barc jue cloud. Such compartments are properly reserved for first-class 
pass ngers only ; in short, for Bacchus and Ariadne. 

/. Ariadne, Elizabeth Fretwell gave a very promising performance. 
Sple didly dressed, she took the stage like a Princess or a prima donna 
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ARIADNE ON NAXOS 


Opera in a prologue and one act by Richard Strauss; 


libretto by Hugo von 


Hofmannsthal. English version by Tom Hammond, with acknowledgments to Alfred 
Kalisch. Producer, Anthony Besch; sets and costumes by Peter Rice. First performance 


at Sadler's Wells, January 25, 1961. 

The Major-domo 

The Music-master 

The Composer 

The Tenor (later Bacchus) 

An Officer " nan 

The Dancing-master 

A Wig-Maker 

A Lackey ; 

The Prima Donna (later Ariadne) 

Zerbinetta 

Brighella 

Scaramuccio Characters of the commedia dell’arte 
Harlequin 

Truffaldino J 


Michael Malnick 
Bernard Turgeon 
Gwynneth Jenkins 
Alberto. Remedios 
John Urquhart 
Alexander Young 
Kenneth Fawcett 
Donald McIntyre 
Elizabeth Fretwell 
June Bronhill 

f Edward Byles 
Kevin Miller 
Julian Moyle 
John Holmes 


Iris Kells 





{ Rae Woodland 


Maureen Guy 


Naiad 
Echo Nymphs 
Dryad 


Conductor: Colin Davis 











(whichever you like), and sang with an opulent, though not perfectly 
steady, tone which answered well to Strauss’s demands. What she does 
not yet convey is that feeling of being in love with both music and words 
which is the secret of a great Strauss soprano—indeed, of any great 
singer. 

June Bronhill, on the other hand, tackled the role of Zerbinetta with a 
downright professional competence that reaped its reward in the ovation 
that followed her big scene. Not only can she manage the notes (in 
itself a feat), but she contrives to throw off the whole fiendishly difficult 
thing in a spirit of coquettish zest; Mr Tucker must be thankful to 
have such a performer in his company. And yet . . . I must confess 
that throughout the Prologue—indeed whenever she had a sustained 
phrase in the middle register—the actual sound she produced was, to 
my ears, excruciatingly ugly: thin, shrill, without a true note beneath 
the jangling overtones. It is all very well to speak, as a colleague of mine 
did, about her ‘splendidly tarty little voice’, with the suggestion that this 
is just the thing for Zerbinetta. It simply is not, as the supremacy of 
Ivogiin in the role makes clear enough—-not to mention Margarethe 
Siems and Selma Kurz, successively the first Zerbinettas of the two 
versions. Which of these, I should like to know, had a ‘splendidly tarty 
little voice’? The one German Zerbinetta I have heard who might 
conceivably have been so described took part, as it happens, in a perform- 
ance conducted by Strauss himself; years afterwards, when in a brief 
conversation I happened to recall the occasion and to bring up her name, 
the old composer pulled a face and uttered, in his ripe Bavarian accent, 
the single word ‘Scheusslich!’ (‘Ghastly!’). Not only Zerbinetta’s c’:ar- 
acter, but her tone, should be as winning and sympathetic as possible 

The sweetest sounds of the evening came from the trio of atten ant 
nymphs (Rae Woodland, Iris Kells and Maureen Guy), who ad 
evidently been very thoroughly rehearsed in their difficult music. ‘he 
commedia dell’arte male quartet sang well and were quite amusin: in 
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the antics; it may have been the fault of Colin Davis, who conducted, 
their music lacked something of the proper Viennese lilt. Mr Davis 
some good playing from what is (in this score) virtually an orchestra 
jloists ; but he did not seem so fully in sympathy with the music as 
vas, for instance, with that of Oedipus Rex. Among the smaller 
Michael Malnick made a too deliberately funny Major-domo 
Alexander Young a highly accomplished Dancing-Master, while 
: ard Turgeon (a newcomer to the company this season) offered an 
mmonly authentic and touching little sketch of the well-meaning old 

ic Master. DS.-T. 


Barber of Seville. Sadler's Wells, January 27 

his was a miserable evening, redeemed only by Anna Pollak’s brilliant 
firsi assumption of the role of Marcellina and by some of Margaret 
Nisvett’s singing of the music of Rosina. Miss Pollak has more style in 
her little finger than most of the rest of the cast put together, and one 
wonders in fact whether this ‘new’ cast was ever rehearsed by the pro- 
ducer, Douglas Craig. I am all for changes in cast, provided that the 
alternate singers are as thoroughly rehearsed— musically and dramatically 
—as the first-night ensemble. Many German theatres rehearse two casts 
simultaneously for a new production, and have two premiéres, either on 
successive nights or during the same week. But this kind of take-over 
cast wrought havoc with what a few weeks earlier had been one of the 
best and most enjoyable new productions at Sadler’s Wells for a very 
long time. 

Miss Nisbett is a soprano, and frankly I am not any longer enamoured 
of soprano Rosinas. Her impersonation was too knowing and sophisti- 
cated, and she was not always true to pitch. But she was vivacious and 
spirited. The new Figaro was Peter Glossop, who sang far too loudly 
and too brashly for most of the time. This Figaro had little connection 
with either Beaumarchais or Rossini, and one feared not only for one’s 
own eardrums but also for Mr Glossop’s larynx. John Stoddart, suffering 
from a bad throat and influenza, was very brave to sing at all; from 
what one could hear, he seemed to have a very good idea of the style of 
this music. I hasten to add that I exempt him from my remarks in the 
opening paragraph. Howell Glynne seemed miscast as Basilio. He would 
have been a far better Bartolo, a role which John Hargreaves seemed 
quite amazed to be singing. William Reid as conductor failed to maintain 
contact between pit and stage on more than one occasion during the 
evening, and the orchestral playing was often careless. H.D.R. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Covent Garden, February 2 

As Donald Mitchell has pointed out (December, page 797), it is 
common for one to find each new work of Britten’s disappointing — 
until it has grown more familiar and found a place in one’s experience. 
This will often be a new place altogether for which extra room has to be 
foun‘; and that is well known to be a disturbing process. The problem, 
mor: over, is one which we all face on equal terms. Britten is creative 
enou h within his so-called ‘conventional’ idiom to appeal primarily not 
toth respect of his professional colleagues, or a circle of initiates, or his 
chos: \ critics. There is rarely any foxing musical complexity to be 
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Oberon (Russell Oberlin) demands that Tytania (Joan Carlyle) give up her page-bo 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
Opera in three acts by Benjamin Britten; libretto after William Shakespeare by Peter 
Pears and Benjamin Britten. Producer, John Gielgud; scenery and costumes by John 
Piper, assisted by Alan Pickford and Carl Toms; lighting by William Bundy. First 
performance at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, February 2, 1961. 
Oberon, King of the Fairies al ; * ae , Russell Oberlin 


Tytania, Queen of the Fairies \ oie a “s Joan Carlyle 
Puck ; ve Nicholas Chagrin 


Raymond Holder 
Philip Silver 

John Pyle 

Roger Flury 

Forbes Robinsor 
Margreta Elki: 
André Tur 

Louis Quili 
Marjorie Thom 
Irene Salem} 
Geraint Eva 
Michael Langd: 
... John Lanig 

nal David Ke 
Kenneth Macdonr 1 
. Joseph Wa 1 
Johaar Mosay | 
Beaufoy Milt: 1 


Peaseblossom 
Cobweb 
Mustardseed 
Moth 
Theseus 
Hippolyta 
Lysander 
Demetrius 
Hermia 
Helena 
Bottom 
Quince 
Flute 

Snug 

Snout 
Starveling 
Indian Boy 
Philostrate 


®eueuvdads 


Conductor: Georg Solti 








The rustics (1. to r.): Starveling (Joseph Ward), Snout (Kenneth Macdonald), 
Quince (Michael Langdon), Flute (John Lanigan), Bottom (Geraint Evans) and 
standing, Snug (David Kelly) 


page-boy 


Peter 
John 
First 


Thisby (John Lanigan) laments over Pyramus (Geraint Evans) 











conquered in coming to terms with a new Britten work ; it is simply thz 
he provides us time and again with genuinely new human experienc: ; 
through his music. These appeal to elements common in all of u. 
and have no connection with our professional or amateur or dilettant : 
relationship to the practice of music. To blow the critical trumpe ; 
because Britten has achieved ‘a triumph for musical sanity’ is quite of 
the point as well as being absurd. There is no need to knock Schoenber : 
or anyone else down in order to reach Britten ; they aren’t in each other s 
way, and music has plenty of room for them both and many more beside . 

Donald Mitchell has indicated the subtlety and range with whic. 
Britten has made this deepest exploration yet into the world of sleep 
which has been drawing him with ever greater compulsion. As Freud 
showed, it is through the action of dreams that sleep may be not a 
temporary oblivion, a refuge from life, but an experience which shouid 
restore us with reordered minds no less than refreshed bodies to waking 
reality. The force of this in Shakespeare had never struck me, to my 
shame, until Britten’s music showed me how much had lain unrevealed. 
Britten’s choice in composing the work is bold and justified at all but one 
of the different levels involved in making a great play into an opera. 
The exception, by now much argued, is that of the ‘rude mechanicals’, 
and the essential trouble here is that Britten for the first time steps back 
outside the subject, producing not humour but satire of a kind both 
sophisticated and parochial. A play within a play does not imply an 
opera outside an opera. 

In other matters the response is that of a major literary sensibility. 
Many of the wonderful strokes with which the music is applied, or rather 
caused to arise, have been pointed out; one might further note the 
manner in which the work is withdrawn from us at the end. The happi- 
ness prophesied by the fairies in Act 2 has been won for no fewer than 
three pairs of lovers: Jack has found Jill, nought shall now go ill, for 
the action of the dream has concluded its work. The fairies’ new task is 
to mount guard over the happiness they have helped to win, and after 
their formal chorus it remains only for Puck to restore us from opera to 
reality. His last role is more than that of the Rosenkavalier negro boy — 
an amusing gesture of dismissal to rectify the intense preceding emotion ; 
by speaking, alone and directly to us, he is beginning to reawaken us 
from the opera to daily life. The work should not have been a refuge, 
but a musical experience restoring us refreshed and expanded to a richer 
sense of reality. 

I did not see the opera in the little Jubilee Hall at Aldeburgh, but even 
on the larger stage of the Amsterdam Opera there was a sense of confine- 
ment. The lovers’ confusions and gradual descent into darkness placed 
a difficult task before the producer ; while there was hardly any sense of 
the limitless depth and mysterious powers of the enchanted wood. The 
huge spaces of Covent Garden, so often a producers’ headache, welcomed 
Britten’s music no less than John Piper’s wood, in which the wild thyme 
can blow and dry stalks rattle side by side in the season-less world of 
dreams. The necessary re-scoring alters much less in the character of ‘he 
work than one had feared: indeed, there is an imaginative gain, com, ar- 
able to the gain in visual depth, in the wider net of sound which ull 
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t ings now cast about us. Georg Solti’s handling of the work was warm 
i well-judged: it was heartening, too, to note the enthusiasm with 
ich the audience greeted the appointment of a musical director. I feel 

. -e that the work’s future lies not in ‘chamber’ surroundings but in the 

¢ ge opera house, even though a very serious problem of vocal balance 
hereby raised. For not even Russell Oberlin, trumpet among counter- 
ors, could fill the house. At Oberon’s first appearance with Tytania 
one heard was Joan Carlyle’s ringing soprano, though one observed 

Oberlin mouthing energetically. Even Oberlin’s artistry in the sub- 

juent course of the work could not dispel fears that this may prove a 

mbling-block. The new Hamburg production, incidentally, is using a 

h tenor for the role. 

Puck, as in Holland, was engagingly done by Nicholas Chagrin. Of 
he original quartet of lovers, only Marjorie Thomas remained; most 
striking among the newcomers was André Turp. Sir John Gielgud 
handled their confusion smoothly, and did much to subdue the buffoonery 
of the rustics ; Michael Langdon’s anxious Quince led them well. Geraint 
Evans was, I thought, still feeling his way into what seemed a richly 
promising interpretation of Bottom. J.W. 


Le Nozze di Figaro. Royal Festival Hall, February 6 

When Le Nozze di Figaro and Don Giovanni were being recorded in 
September 1959 for Columbia, it seemed quite a good idea that the 
excellent casts assembled by Mr Walter Legge for this purpose should 
give concert performances of the two operas in London. Even then one 
had certain reservations about the ‘oratorio’ treatment of works which 
rely so much on dramatic situations. Now once again, but this time with- 


out the excuse of recording sessions actually in progress, the Philhar- 
monia Concert Society is offering to the London operatic (or concert?) 
public similar concert performances of these two Mozart operas. (Die 
Zauberfl6te, under Otto Klemperer, will follow in April.) Although one 
welcomes the opportunity of hearing Carlo Maria Giulini’s account of 
the scores, and the voices of the various singers engaged, one really 
wonders what true artistic purpose is achieved by only half giving an 
opera —for, in truth, that is what happens. 

Figaro, of all operas, relies for effect as much on what happens on 
the stage as on what one hears. For the Count to ask what is the noise 
he has just heard in the Countess’s dressing room, when ail that the 
audience hears is complete silence, or for the Count to be standing right 
next to Figaro and Susanna when he is supposed to be overhearing their 
remarks just before his great outburst in Act 3, seems to me ludicrous. 
Most of the audience, however, seemed to enjoy themselves immensely, 
so cbviously I am in a minority. Please do not think I am against concert 
performances of certain works. Indeed, I should welcome the oppor- 
tun: y of hearing many rarely-performed operas by casts such as Mr 
Lege assembles for Mozart. 

( julini’s reading of this miraculous score has already deepened since 
Sep :mber 1959, and there is a warmth and compassion in his perform- 
anc The jealousies, passions and heart-breaks in the music are all 
bro ght out, and the spark that was suddenly kindled between the 
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conductor and Teresa Berganza in “Voi che sapete’-—in which both seeme | 
to recreate in terms of music the pangs of adolescent love—was 
moment to treasure. Indeed, all Miss Berganza’s singing was outstanding 
she is a great artist and an adorable Cherubino. Elisabeth Séderstrém 
not a soubrette—but then is there any real reason why Susanna shoul | 
be? She sang with much delicacy, her silvery tones being reminiscent c ° 
Elisabeth Schumann, and her stage presence was delightful. Elisabet i 
Schwarzkopf, ever the accomplished artist, was hardly in her best voice : 
although ‘Dove sono’ was better than ‘Porgi amor’, I have heard her sin : 
both arias better in the past. Her best singing was in the Letter Due . 
Edda Vincenzi was an incisive Marcellina, but why, having got a sopran» 
for the role as Mozart wanted, omit her last-act aria? And why, whe 
we had the excellent Hugues Cuénod as Basilio, did we not have his aria 
too? Fernando Corena generally sings Bartolo, but on this occasion he 
undertook Figaro. It is a matter of personal taste whether one prefers a 
bass or baritone in this role; there have been great Figaros in both 
categories. Corena’s voice has not quite enough edge to it to suggest the 
quicksilver in Figaro’s character, but he sang with wit and point, and 
made Figaro a rather more lovable creature than he sometimes is. Ernest 
Blanc’s Count never quite came into its own, though his big aria was 
delivered with dramatic point ; the voice sounded a trifle tired at the top. 
Giorgio Tadeo’s Bartolo was not really adequate, and Piero Cappucilli’s 
Antonio sounded too young. Heather Harper made a full-voiced and 
rather mature-sounding Barbarina. H.D.R. 
The Opera Players, a company formed in 1950 by Phyllis Thorold and 
Elisabeth Parry, gave its 1,000th performance on February 6 at the Kidbrooke 
Comprehensive School, London. The company averages more than a hundred 
performances each year, and with a repertory in English including Cosi fan 
tutte, The Seraglio, The Barber of Seville, The Bridegroom from Canada (‘La 
Cambiale di Matrimonio’, Rossini), Don Pasquale, Rita (Donizetti), A Husband 
on the Mat (Offenbach), The Ephesian Matron (Dibdin), The Blue Peter 
(Armstrong Gibbs—-A. P. Herbert), Pepito (Offenbach) and The Gamesier 
(Carlo Sodi). Peter Gellhorn is responsible for the musical preparation of the 
operas, and Geoffrey Dunn has produced six of the works in the repertory. 
Other producers have included Clive Carey, Joan Cross, John Copley, Peter 
Gellhorn and Leigh Howard. Singers have included Edward Byles, John 
Dobson, Kenneth Macdonald, John Stoddart, Mary Illing, Iris Kells, Elisabeth 
Parry, Bryan Drake, Norman Platt, Eric Shilling, and Frederick Westcott. 





(CHABRIER —continued from page 167) 
as the aunt has turned out to be a spinster. The newly-married pair are 
thus in the classic situation of Daphnis and Chloe. 

After some necessarily chaste and inevitably tedious conversation, 
Héléne retires to bed as she always does at about that hour. Pausanias 
arrives and, when questioned by his desperate pupil, confesses that 
although a master of all other branches of learning, he does not know 
anything about the essential subject. He will, however, go and ask one of 
his colleagues. Soon after his departure, a thunderstorm breaks outs’ de, 
and Héléne, who is terrified of thunder, runs in for protection. Inspived 
by her dishevelled beauty, Gontran also quickly pretends to be frighte:.ed 
in his turn. They fall into one another’s arms, and when Pausai ias 
returns with the required information, it is no longer needed. 
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Readers’ Letters 


sestion of Standards 
{r Fine, of Los Angeles [opera, February], should read Puccini’s comments 
he aging Melba, Britten’s plea for singers who can act, Verdi’s demands 
Lady Macbeth, or an account of Bizet trying to get the ladies of the 
‘a-Comique to behave like cigarette girls—and then he might understand 
your author described Jussi Bjoerling as a ‘fine Swedish tenor’ and not a 
‘ operatic artist. 
.n American friend told me, before I had even heard of Visconti or 
relli, that Covent Garden’s standard of production was higher than the 
‘opolitan’s with its impossibly short rehearsal time; and an American 
r from San Francisco, whose heroes were Pinza and Ponselle, has often 
‘nted to me the fact there is no company remotely comparable to Sadler’s 
» s in the States. 
\s to being ‘exposed’ to the best voices, for better or worse, we’ve been 
»sed to nearly all of them, except from the other side of the Iron Curtain. 
ROBIN MAY, London W.6. 
is one of the many letters we have received on Mr Fine’s letter and our 
Comment, ‘A Question of Standards’. We intend to publish extracts from 
more of them next month.—EbITor. 


Which Came First? 

In Emily Anderson’s article, On the Road to ‘Fidelio’ (opERA, February), 
I was surprised to read: ‘Beethoven had rejected his first overture, Leonore 
No. 1, in favour of a second and much better one, Leonore No. 2’. Kobbé 
and other authorities say that No. 2 came first and that No. 1 was designed 
for a projected performance at Prague which never took place. Can Miss 
Anderson untangle the confusion? D. UPTON, London N.20 


Miss Anderson hopes to deal with this point in a forthcoming contribution.— 
EpITor. 


Lament for Patronage 
It is unlikely that anyone would want to quarrel with the general thesis 
of Ronald Duncan’s ‘Lament for Patronage’ (January), but he is misleading 
about Christopher Sly. This production—it was a great deal more than a 
concert performance—was subsidized entirely by the English Opera Group at 
a cost of £834. The composer provided all the musical material as the opera 
had not been published. It should be added that the Group was only able to 
find this money through the help of the Arts Council and English Opera 
Group Association. STEPHEN REISS 
(formerly General Manager, English Opera Group, Aldeburgh) 


Ronald Duncan replies: The above of course is true. I did not intend to 
give the impression that the English Opera Group had not underwritten the 
production of Christopher Sly. Both the composer and I are grateful to them 
for that production. What I was trying to point out was that the Group itself 
was inadequately subsidized, and in consequence, Mr Eastwood and I not only 
worked for a year without payment, but had then to find money to pay for 
copying, publicity, etc.—Editor. 


Donna Daniela Sharpless Again 

I bet Titti Van Donk’s fans were irrefutably outraged by what that swot, 
pert Mr Morgan, wrote. Somebody has surmised or knew that the story of 
the ‘op F in Kenilworth (not Betsy of Bradford) and the bombastic Titti 
appe rs and shines in the star-crossed annals of my mother. Mr Porter has 
slow. related my own history; may reluctant Daniela, happiest of her 
child en, audaciously record especially for you in a dozen words how my 
pare: ‘ess married my parent, and put off ominous rivalry against royal odds. 

S :ranza Nellie Sharpless and Maurits Anaramo (an able musician) did 
Lonc »n’s Royal Opera in the Golden Jubilee season. She was grandest in 
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Norma and Lucia, but had lately sung Niclausse nicely. Now Land of Smii’s, 
Otello, Nedda in Pag, Lit, Ghiacciaia Infestata were not yet sung. When |e 
Garden did La Bettola di Napoli Anaramo accompanied her Jackdaw Sc ig 
playing a tabor on a thread round his belly. Between these romantic lov rs 
came another stellar singer, the mediocre spinto Donk, otherwise Titti \ in 
Maurits began to turn, erupt and uncivilly sigh for Titti. He made Sperar za 
do roulades, notes, thousands of notes in a day, of the most complex art — 
for nine hours on end the cadenza de Kenilworth. He found it comic. ‘H il, 
© warmaiden’, he would give her the cue, nod, and Mother had to quiff 
retsina and keep pill-swallowing as a pick-me-up. But Titti, that fickle, ¢ay 
spider-widow ! — lingerie arrived from Maurits, and for her children gifts at 
every rehearsal. Lackeys staggered under parcels of archaic rags as if 
possessed by plague. Denizens of the opera knew the situation pat. Tier afer 
tier had seen the scamp in Islington warding off ursine hugs from my hor id 
Dad in a cul-de-sac; children and terrific nobs all cried Hurrah! The rivairy 
created more schisms and more bets than did Urania when they bid agaiast 
Brunswick for my Mimi (Urania won). Mother knew she could win back 
her lover-boy certainly if only Titti would sing all out of tune. So, before 
her entry for the mad Eirana’s scena, she gave a shilling and a pin to one of 
Titti’s six elated chicos, sotto voce daring him to put the pin on a stage plank. 
O what joy when Titti’s foot hooked on the tintack! Tempo, pitch, were 
forgotten as this pin, zany that she was, pierced her heel. Into the hush 
awful panic noises intruded. We could see fried hamburgers, peas, eggs, 
lemons, raspberry canes simply hurtling at Titti, and the orchestra stopped at 
Titti’s tempestuous yells. Her prestige sank to zero. Later Van Donk rallied, 
returned to the set, yet still looked pale, turned to Lago and gnashing her 
teeth declared: ‘This is sabotage! Either I was tricked or am oddly unsuited 
to this part. It is rot, hieratic drivel fit for a sucker, not me. To sulk I am 
unwilling, but I renounce this maniac set-up. I go to Africa to escape this 
bore.’ Lloyd (tenor Edward) will escort Islington’s fame in his car.’ Us or 
Africa, which was luckier? London’s loss Uganda claimed. Speranza left her 
residence bijou, ran off with Father, and soon piccola Daniela was given to 
the world. (Donna) DANIELA SHARPLESS 


[Readers might be tempted to look deeply into this valuable historical docu- 
ment from our valued old prima-donna contributor. As usual, the diva has 
cleverly concealed within it the names of many of her colleagues past and 
present. We might even award a few free subscriptions to readers who care 
to send us their lists —Editor.] 


‘I Puritani’ 

Thanks to the valiant assistance of the staff at Kensington Public Library 
I have discovered the details of the performance of J Puritani referred to by 
Mrs Blott in the Special Festival number of opERA. This performance opened 
a three-week season of Italian Opera presented at the Coronet Theatre, now 
Gaumont Cinema, Notting Hill, by Cav. F. Castellano’s Operatic Troupe 
between April 26 and May 13, 1909. Doubtless, this was a touring troupe 
which then moved on to other theatres in the provinces. The cast of 7 Puritani 
was: Elvira, Signora Gonzaga; Sir Giorgio, Signor Massio; Lord Arturo, 
Signor Ventura; Sir R. Forth, Signor Miéli; conductor, Signor Wehils. 

The critic of The Times enjoyed the nee ye thoroughly. Of Signora 
Gonzaga he says, ‘She sang without effort and made some of her fiorid 
passages sound very brilliant’, and he particularly praises her because she 
‘knew how to make a simple phrase . . . as effective as the more elaborate 


passages.’ All the male soloists seem to have sung well too, in particular 
Signor Ventura, who had ‘a very agreeable tenor voice, and he produc:d it 
without effort, which enabled him to be more effective in the passionate s«enes 
than if he had torn the emotion to tatters.’ However, the critic makes one 
complaint about the orchestra which still has a familiar ring: it was too | ud! 

Later on in the season Signora Gonzaga and Signor Ventura also ‘ook 
the leading roles in La Sonnambula, which was then still in the Covent G: rden 
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recent letters from Mrs S. A. Blott and Mr Potterton concerning 
rmances in this country of / Puritani reminded me of two old pro- 
nes in my possession. Both these are of an Italian company managed 
. Castellano which visited London in 1909. 

he first is of a performance of Meyerbeer’s Dinorah at Drury Lane, the 
of which included Maria Galvany, Ciccolini and Mieli. The company’s 
tory listed in the programme was ‘selected from’ a modest list of thirty- 
1 operas, including L’Africaine, Gli Ugonotti, Otello, La Forza del 
‘ino, Ernani, La Traviata, Un Ballo in Maschera, Norma, La Sonnambula, 
ritani, La Juive, Adriana Lecouvreur, Linda di Chamounix and Djamileh 
t). Three operas were listed as ‘first time in London’: Leoncavallo’s 


La ?ohéme and Zaza, and Monleone’s Cavalleria Rusticana. 

he second programme is of a performance of Don Pasquale at the 
Cor net Theatre, Notting Hill Gate. The advertised repertory is the same, 
but ‘he list of singers is minus Mme Galvany and Signora Ortellini. 

NEVILLE WALLIS, London W.14 

{1 wonder whether the Leoncavallo ‘Bohéme’ ever materialized in London. 
It is not listed in Loewenberg’s ‘Annals of Opera’ as having taken place, 
whereas the same composer's ‘Zaza’ and the Monleone’s ‘Cavalleria’ definitely 
were performed.—Editor.] 


Christmas Competition Result 

The rather more difficult conditions we set for our Operatic Crossword 
Competition in December probably explains why we received fewer entries 
than previously. However, those readers who did submit annotated solutions 
obviously did a great deal of research and went to a lot of trouble. We 
reproduce in full the prizewinning solution sent in by Miss HILARY TANGYE, 
89 Lonsdale Road, London S.W.13, from whose solution even the editors of 
OPERA learned a thing or two! Consolation prizes to Mr S. Miller, 69 Rosehill 
Court, Morden, Surrey, whose solution included some carefully copied-out 
musical examples, and to Mr A. Rudd, 65 Wickham Chase, West Wickham, 
Kent, whose annotations, excellent though they were, were not quite so 
complete as Miss Tangye’s. 
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Clues across 
1. All three characters were of the Jewish faith. 

Jessica comes from Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, which is the subject of operas 
Fernand Brumagne, Hahn, Ciro Pinsuti, Flor Alpaerts (Shylock), J. B. Foerster (Jessica) 
Otto Taubmann (Porzia). Also Berlioz began a Merchant of Venice, the Love Duet for Je: ic 
and Lorenzo eventually becoming the Love Duet between Dido and Aeneas in Les Tro) ; 
Rebecca appears in Otto Nicolai’s 11 Templario, Heinrich Marschner’s Der Templer und 
Jiidin and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Ivanhoe. Ivanhoe was also the subject of an opera by Ros 
Rachel is the heroine of Halévy’s La Juive. She was brought up in the Jewish faith by Elé 
although she was not really his daughter but Cardinal de Brogny’s. 

4. All three characters were kings of Thebes. 

Oedipus appears in Oedipus Tyrannus, an opera by both Georges Enesco and Rugg « 
Leoncavallo, in Stravinsky's Oedipus Rex, and Oedipus at Colonus by Charles Radoux-Ro 
Antonio Sacchini and Niccolo Zingarelli. Creon appears in the Oedipus of Enesco and L 
cavailo, and in Stravinsky's Oedipus Rex, also in the operas on Antigone by Arthur Honeg 
Carl Orff, Menelaos Pallantios and Niccolo Zingarelli. Cadmus appears in Handel's Sen »! 
also in Cadmus and Hermione by Lully. 

9. All three composers wrote operas on Romeo and Juliet. 

Roméo et Juliette by Gounod was first produced in Paris, at the Théatre Lyrique, on / 
27, 1867. Giulietta e Romeo by Zandonai was first produced in Rome, at the Teatro Cost 
on February 14, 1922. I Capuleti ed i Montecchi by Bellini was first produced on March 
1830, at La Fenice, Venice. 

10. All three singers played the part of Herod at three different premiéres. 
Manoury was the first Hérode in Massenet’s Hérodiade at Brussels in 1881. Carl 
Burrian was the first Herod in Richard Strauss’s Salome in Dresden on December 9, 1905, 
and at the first performances of the same opera in New York and Paris. Giangiacomo 
Guelfi was the first Herod in Virglio Mortari’s La Figlia del Diavolo on March 24, 1954, at 
La Scala, Milan. 
11. These three roles were all played by Owen Brannigan at the premiéres of 
the operas which were all by British composers and given first in England. 

Swallow comes from Peter Grimes by Benjamin Britten, first produced at Sadler’s Wells 
on June 7, 1945. Dr Coutras comes from The Moon and Sixpence by John Gardner, first 
produced at Sadler's Wells on May 24, 1957. Noah comes from Noyes Fludde by Benjamin 
Britten, first produced at the Aldeburgh Festival on June 18, 1958. 

12. These singers all took part in the premiére of Bellini’s / Puritani in Paris 
at the Théatre des Italiens on January 24, 1835, not on January 25 according 


to Andrew Porter in his article this year in OPERA. 
Giulia Grisi sang Elvira, Giambattista Rubini sang Arturo, Luigi Lablache sang Giorgio 


14. These three royal ladies were each loved by Jupiter who appeared to each 
in a different form. 

Danae comes from Richard Strauss’s Die Liebe der Danae. Jupiter appeared to her as a 
shower of golden rain. Semele and Europa also appear in this opera as previous loves of 
Jupiter, having both been seduced by him. He appeared to Semele in the form of a cloud and 
to Europa in the form of a bull. Europa also appears in Darius Milhaud’s L’Enlévement 
d’Europe. Semele also comes from Handel's opera of the same name. She was the daughter 
of King Cadmus of Thebes and was seduced by Jupiter. 

16. Peter the Great ——— as a character in these three operas all concerned 
with his adventures when working as a carpenter in the shipyards of Saardam 
in Holland. 

L’Etoile du Nord by Meyerbeer was first produced at the Opera Comique, Paris, in 1854 
Zar und Zimmermann by Albert Lortzing was first produced in Leipzig at the Stadttheater in 
1837. Il Borgomastro di Saardam by Donizetti was first produced in Naples in 1827. 


20. These three characters all play the harp. 

Madeleine, the Countess, from Richard Strauss’s Capriccio, plays the harp when accom- 
panying herself to the words of Olivier’s sonnet. Spalanzani, from Offenbach’s Tales of 
Hoffmann, accompanies Olympia when she sings ‘Les oiseaux dans la charmille’. Lothario, 
from Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon, accompanies himself while singing ‘Fugitif et tremblant’ 
21. The composers of these three operas died before they had completed their 
work, leaving the operas to be finished by others. 

Turandot was first produced at La Scala, Milan, on April 25, 1926. Franco Alfano <om- 
pleted the work, Puccini having died on November 29, 1924. The Tales of Hoffmann wa: first 
produced at the Opéra-Comique, Paris, on February 10, 1881. A private performance was 
given in Offenbach’s own house before his death. The vocal score was complete, but nc‘ the 
orchestration, which was finished by Ernest Guiraud. Offenbach died in October 1880. / “ince 
Igor was first produced at the Maryinsky Theatre, St Petersburg, on November 4, (3% 
Borodin died on February 27, 1887. The opera was completed by Rimsky-Korsako. and 
Glazunov. 
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All three characters play cards for very high stakes and all three lose. 

Nick Shadow in Stravinsky's Rake’s Progress plays cards with Tom Rakewell for Tom's 
and loses. Herman in Tchaikovsky's Queen of Spades stakes all his money, loses and 
s himself. Rance in Puccini’s La Fanciulla del West plays poker with Minnie for Dick 
son’s life if she wins, or that she will give herself to him if she loses. Minnie cheats 
vins. 

These three characters were all watched undressing. 

Salome in Richard Strauss’s Salome is watched undressing by Herod, Herodias and the 
ibled court during her Dance of the Seven Veils. The same scene occurs in Antoine 
otte’s Salome, produced in Lyons in 1908. Susannah in Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah is spied 


« 1 by the local church elders while bathing naked. Zerlina in Auber’s Fra Diavolo is 


hed by Beppo and Giacomo while undressing preparing for bed. 
All three composers wrote an opera called Armida. The librettists all 


fo! owed Tasso. 


daydn’s Armida was first produced at Esterhéz on February 26, 1784. Rossini’s Armida 
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was first produced at the San Carlo, Naples, on November 11, 1817. Dvorak’s Armida \ 
first produced at the National Theatre, Prague, in 1904. 

27. These three are the three older female characters in Ermanno Wo‘ 
Ferrari’s I Quattro Rusteghi. They join together in a successful plot to out, 
the men by forwarding Filipeto’s marriage to Lucieta. 


Clues down 
1. Same as 12 Across. 
2. These three operas were all the work of Francesco Cilea. 

Gina was first produced at the Naples Conservatory in 1889; La Tilda at Florence in 18 2 
Gloria at Florence in 1907, and later revised for La Scala, Milan, in 1932. 

3. All three had Metastasio’s Ezio in common, for libretto. 

Handel's Ezio was first produced at the King’s Theatre, London, on January 15, 17 
Gluck’s Ezio was first produced in Prague in 1750. In Fioravanti’s Le Cantatrici Vill 
Don Bucefalo encourages three village girls to believe they are prima donnas and the resul: 

a performance of Metastasio’s Ezio with music by the local composer Don Marco. 
5. All three characters dress up as girls. 

Octavian in Richard Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier dresses up as Mariandel. Cherubinc 
Mozart's Marriage of Figaro is dressed as a girl by Susanna and the Countess. Achilles 
Gay's ballad opera, Achilles, first produced at Covent Garden in February 1733, was dres 
as a girl called Pyrrha and subjected to the love-making of several members of the cx 
including King Lycomedes. 

6. All three were doctors, and two were quacks. 

Spinelloccio from Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi attends Buoso Donati. He was not a quack 
but was probably not overburdened with qualifications in 1299. Dulcamara from Donizetti's 
L’Elisir d’Amore was a quack doctor. Dr Miracle from Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann was 
another unorthodox practitioner. He attends Antonia. 

7. These characters, all from twentieth-century operas, took drugs. 

Chim-Fen, from Franco Leoni’s L’Oracolo took opium. Bess from George Gershwin's 
Porgy and Bess was given ‘happy dust’ by Sportin’ Life. Mrs Sedley from Benjamin Britten's 
Peter Grimes gets laudanum from Ned Keene. 

9. These three tenors started their careers as baritones. 

Uzonov began as a baritone and now has sung Radames, Otello and Don José at many of 
the world’s leading opera houses. Guichandut, at the Teatro Colén during 1945-1950, sang 
baritone roles including Rigoletto, Scarpia, Iago, Germont, Figaro, Gerard, Luna, Prince Igor 
and Tonio. He is well known for his interpretation of Otello, Radames and Calaf. Vinay 
made his operatic début as a baritone in Mexico City as Luna in I] Trovatore in 1944. His 
first tenor role was Don José, in Mexico. He has sung Otello at Covent Garden, La Scala 
and in Vienna. 

13. In the following three operas special use is made of dance rhythms and 
the first names of their composers each begin with an R. 

donna é@ mobile by Riccardo Malipiero, first given at the Piccola Scala, Milan, on 
February 23, 1957, makes use of dance rhythms from the waltz to boogie-woogie. Intermezzo 
by Richard Strauss (Dresden, November 4, 1924) contains a scene at an inn at Grundlsee 
where Christine and the Baron are dancing. The music is that of the waltzes from Act 3 of 
Der Rosenkavalier. La Habafiera by Raoul Laparra (Opéra-Comique, Paris, February 26, 
1908) contains a Habafiera danced by Pilar and Pedro. This is quoted in the final scene when 
Ramon plays part of it on the guitar at Pedro’s grave. 

Alternatively, the opera’s La donna é mobile and Intermezzo and the Habafiera from 
Carmen all contain quotations. In La donna é mobile, as described above, the title is taken 
from a quotation from the famous aria sung by the Duke in Act 4 of Rigoletto. In Inter- 
mezzo, previously described, there is a quotation from Richard Strauss’s waltzes from Der 
Rosenkavalier. The Habajiera from Bizet’s Carmen is a quotation from one of Yradier's 
Spanish songs. 

Alternatively, the sentiments expressed in the Duke’s aria, ‘La donna é mobile’ from 
Rigoletto, and in the Habafiera from Carmen, are similar as to the fleeting impermanence of 
love. In Intermezzo the domestic quarrels between Christine and Robert Storch show the 
fluctuations in their affections. Incidentally, the Duke in Rigoletto, while singing ‘La donna 
é@ mobile’, is supposed to shuffle a pack of cards. In Act 2 of Intermezzo the card game of 
skat is played by Storch and his friends Stroh, the Justizrat and the Kammersiinger. 

15. All these characters had an Antonio for a father. 

Barbarina comes from Mozart's Marriage of Figaro, Linda from Donizetti's Lind 
Chamounix, Lodoletta from Mascagni'’s Lodoletta. 

17. These three characters were all professional singers, and all were tenors 

Chapelou from Adolphe Adam’s Le Postillon de Longjumeau becomes a famous | nor 
opera singer. Alessandro Stradella from Friedrich von Flotow’s opera of the same name was 
a singer. In real life he was a famous composer as well as. being a tenor. Alfred ‘om 
Johann Strauss’s Die Fledermaus was a professional tenor singer. 
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18. These three roles were all created by Ezio Pinza at their premiéres. 
Tigellino was in Boito’s Nerone, first produced at La Scala, Milan, on May 1, 
Barak was in Ildebrando Pizzetti's Debora e Jaele, first produced at La Scala, Milan 
December 16, 1922. Emile de Becque was in Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerst in’; 
South Pacific, first produced at the Majestic Theatre, New York, on April 7, 1949. 
19. These three female names were all operas by Massenet. 
Cléopdtre was first produced in Monte Carlo, 1914; Ariane in Paris at the Opéra-Com ,; 
1906; Sapho, same theatre, 1897. 


22. Same as 12 Across and 1 Down. 


23. These three were all operas by Arne. 

The Opera of Operas, or Tom Thumb the Great, was first produced at the Hayma ket, 
London, on May 31, 1733. Libretto was by Eliza Haywood and William Hatchett rom 
Fielding’s Tom Thumb. Artaxerxes was first produced at Covent Garden in 1762. The lit ‘etto 
was a translation by Arne of Metastasio’s Arteserse. L’Olimpiade was first produced a_ the 
King’s Theatre in 1764. The libretto was by Metastasio. 


Questions and Answers 


What roles did Mme Claire Dux sing at Covent Garden between 1911 and 
1814?—Nelli Gardoni, Chicago, 

Claire Dux made her London début on the opening night of the Beecham 
season in January 1913, when she sang Sophie in the first London performance 
of Der Rosenkavalier. During the same season she was also heard as Eva. 
She sang Eva again in the winter season of German opera at Covent Garden 
in 1914, and in the summer of that year she was heard as Pamina and Sophie 
at Drury Lane in Beecham’s last season before the war. 

[The same reader asks if Battistini ever gave singing lessons, and if so where. 
Perhaps some of our other readers can answer this question.—Editor.] 


Could you please furnish short biographical details of Eugenia Burzio, Parsi- 
Pettinella, Frascani and Cervi Caroli?—Gerland Moody, New South Wales. 

Mme Burzio was born in Milan in 1879 and died there in 1922. She 
studied in Milan and made her début in Turin in 1899 as Santuzza. She sang 
at La Scala and elsewhere, and her most famous roles were La Gioconda. 
Fedora, Adriana Lecouvreur and Madeleine de Coigny. 

Armida Parsi-Pettinella was born near Rome in 1872 and died in Milan in 
1949. She was the leading Italian mezzo of her day, and she created the role 
of Anne Boleyn in Saint-Saéns’s Henry VIII at the Scala with Litvinne and 
Maurel. She retired in 1911, and during the last years of her life was one of 
the inmates of the Verdi Home in Milan. 


[Details of Frascani and Cervi Caroli are requested, please.—Editor.] 


What is Marko Rothmiiller doing now?—Robin May, London W.6. 


Rothmiiller has for the past few years been teaching in the United States. 
He makes occasional appearances at the Metropolitan Opera in a few selected 
roles, the most recent of which was Biterolf in Tannhduser. 





Translations: pp 160-165, 186 Lionel Dunlop; 179, 182 Anne Ross 

Photos: cover and pp 190(r), 195, 196, 202, 203 Houston Rogers; p 157 Edward Hutton; 
pp 161-4 Max Erlanger de Rosen; pp 171-3 Louis Mélancon; p 175 Franz Hausmann; p 177 
Foto-Giesner; p 182 Elisabeth Speidel; pp 190(1), 197, 198 Guy Gravett 
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Satu jay, 11 March, at 7.30 p.m. 
in association with 
he Handel Opera Society 


Ist $ age performance in England of 


THREE 
MUSICAL MORALITIES 


by CARISSIMI 


Eileen Poulter 
Margaret Smith 


Jean Evans 


Norman Lumsden Duncan Robertson 


Chandos Chorus 
Conductor: CHARLES FARNCOMBE 


Producer: Douglas Craig 


Tickets: 10/6, 7/6, 5/-, 3/6 





Tuesday and Wednesday, 
21 & 22 March, at 7.30 p.m. 
in association with 
The Impresario Society 
Ist Stage performances in England of 


UN GIORNO DI REGNO 


A Comic Opera by VERDI 


Bettina Jonic Cynthia Jolly 
James Atkins Eric Garrett 
Alfred Hallett John Hauxvell 
Impresario Chorus 
Pro Arte Orchestra 
Conductor: HANS UCKO 
Producer: Michael Geliot 
Designer: Jennifer Agnew 
Tickets: 
15/-, 12/6, 10/-, 7/6, 5/-, 3/-. 





Group Eight 


Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
8, 9 and 10 March, at 7.30 p.m. 


THE ITALIAN GIRL 
IN ALGIERS 


by ROSSINI 
Jean Allister 
Angela Rubini Laura Sarti 
Heinz Danziger Edgar Fleet 
Derek Hammond-Stroud 
Dennis Wicks 
Group Eight Chorus and Ballet 
Conductor: PETER GELLHORN 
Producer: Rowland Holt Wilson 


designer: Jane Kingshill 





Tuesday and Wednesday, 
14 and 15 March, at 7.30 p.m. 
A Double Bill of Opera 


THE MEDIUM 
by MENOTTI 

Peggy Castle © Audrey Deakin 
Rita McKerrow Monica Sinclair 
Tony Calvin George Macpherson 

Conductor: MYER FREDMAN 

Producer: David Gauld 
Designer: Christopher Gotch 


A LESSON IN LOVE 
by CHABRIER 
. Maria Zeri 
Bernard Dickerson Bernard Turgeon 
Conductor: BERNARD JACOB 
Producer: Anthony Besch 
Designer: Peter Rice 


English Chamber Orchestra 
Tickets: 15/-, 12/6, 10/-, 7/6, 5/-, 3/-. 





Ticket; for all performances and Free Brochure from Festival Box Office, 


108 Euston Road, N.W.1. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 





—_— 
COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS SADLER’S WELLS [our 


Sunderland, Empi 
La Bohéme L.C.C. Matinée | Madam Butterfly 
Ballet | Eugene Onegin Merrie England 
Madama Butterfly The Marriage of Figaro Hansel and Grete 
Ballet _ Merrie England 
Fidelio Ariadne on Naxos The Barber of Se> ille 


York, Theatre Royal 
Ballet | _ Madam Butterfly 
Fidelio Ariadne on Naxos Merrie England 
Ballet L.C.C. Matinée The Barber of Seville 
Madama Butterfly The Marriage of Figaro Hansel and Grete! 
Ballet Die Fledermaus | Fidelio 
Ballet _ Merrie England 
Fidelio Eugene Onegin The Barber of Seville 


| Liverpool, Empire 
Madama Butterfly — The Barber of Seville 
Aida Die Fledermaus Fidelio 
Fidelio Eugene Onegin Madam Butterfly 
Ballet | The Marriage of Figaro | Merrie England 
Ballet Tosca | Hansel and Gretel 
Ballet —_ Merrie England 
Fidelio The Marriage of Figaro | The Barber of Seville 
(End of London season) 


Oxford, New Theatre Sheffield, Lyceum 
Aida | _ The Barber of Seville 
Der Rosenkavalier Tosca (Youth & Music) | Merrie England 
Carmen | Cunning Little Vixen | Fidelio 

La Bohéme Eugene Onegin Hansel and Gretel 
Peter Grimes Cunning Little Vixen | Madam Butterfly 

La Bohéme — | Merrie England 
Aida | Cunning Little Vixen The Barber of Seville 


Coventry, Hippodrome Bradford, Alhambra 


Der Rosenkavalier _— | The Barber of Seville 
Aida Cunning Little Vixen Merrie England 

La Bohéme Die Fledermaus Fidelio 

Peter Grimes | Cunning Little Vixen Madam Butterfly 
Carmen | — Hansel and Grete! 


La Rohéme | Cunning Little Vixen | Merrie England 
Aida | The Barber of Seville 





WELSH NATIONAL OPERA, Swansea, Grand Theatre 


Mar. 6 The Battle (Verdi) Mar. 9 Madam Butterfly 
Mar. 7 La Bohéme Mar. 10 Nabucco 
Mar. 8 Nabucco Mar. 11 (m) Madam Butterfly (e) Il Trovatore 


5T PANCRAS ARTS FESTIVAL, St. Pancras Town Hall, N.W.1 


Mar. 8, 9, 10 The Italian Girl in Algiers Mar. 21, 22 Un Giorno di Regno (Ver'') 
Mar. I! Three Religious Moralities (Carissimi) 
Mar. 14, 15 The Medium (Menotti) & A Lesson in Love (Chabrier) 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, London 
Mar. 10 (Recital Room) Lecture Recital on Strauss’s Capriccio by Else Mayer-Lismar 


B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS 

Mar. | The Diary of a Madman (Searle) (New Opera Company) 
Mar. 7 Fidelio (from Covent 

Mar. 12 Benvenuto Cellini (Berlioz) (repeat broadcast) 

Mar. 19 Ii Re Pastore (Mozart) (Studio performance) 

Mar. 26 Dardanus (Rameau) (repeat performance) 
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REFERENCE 
The MARCH number of the 


MUSICAL TIMES 


is eight pages longer than usual, and packed with good things. For opera-lov 
Colin Graham’s and Barry Kay’s article on The Cunning Little Vixen, illustrat 
with five of Barry Kay’s designs, and two of the drawings in the Brno newsp 
which started the whole thing off. 

Hans Keller, at his most lucid and persuasive, introducing Stravinsky's Movem 
and Schoenberg's Violin Concerto. Roderic Keating on Britten’s Cant 
Academica. Denys Darlow with a new assessment of Handel's Passion. 
Harverson, organist of St. Gabriel’s, Cricklewood, on Britten’s Prelude and F 
on a Theme of Vittoria. Desmond Shawe-Taylor on Elena Gerhardt. 


The Musical Times, published without break since 1844, represents the best i 
British writing about music. This month—Hugh Wood on new music, Je 
Noble and Denis Stevens on old music; Winton Dean on the new H 
catalogue; Raymond Leppard on early keyboard music. Gramophone notes 
Edward Greenfield. The London scene by the Editor, Andrew Porter, and 
Arthur Jacobs. And from abroad: Joan Sutherland’s Puritani in Palermo; 
LSO in Israel. Price Is 6d. Buy a copy next time you are at Covent 
Sadier’s Wells or the Festival Hall. Better still, send us 23s for a 
subscription, post-free (overseas, 21s 6d, or $3.20). 
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